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THE ARBEITSSCHULE IN GERMANY 


' The sweeping changes that have taken place in German edu- 
cational procedure since the war are nowhere more marked than 
in the elementary schools. These innovations are not all original 
in the sense that the principles on which they are based or even 
their first models are altogether recent. Most of them have been 
advocated by progressive thinkers in various parts of the world 
since the early nineties. Indeed, the historian has no difficulty 
in tracing them back not only to Pestalozzi but to the mediaeval 
Humanists, to the Schoolmen of the thirteenth century, to St. 
Augustine and to Quintilian.* 

What must be conceded as uniqué is that a whole nation al- 
ready possessed of a highly developed and successful school sys- 
tem has completely and suddenly turned its back upon the 
methods and spirit of its previous century of existence to engage 
wholesouledly in a radically different type of education. Two 
elements in this situation are bound to excite the wonderment of 
the scientifically trained American educator. 

First, no school administrator in America would venture to 
install a radical and wide change in his school system unless 
he had previously built the new procedure on a small experi- 
mental scale, had carefully supervised its working, and had 
been solicitous to train his teachers in its principles and prac- 
tices. In Germany, the Volksschulen throughout the country 
changed almost over night. The Constitution of 1919 (Art. 148, 
No. 8) decreed that the schools should be conducted in the spirit 
of Arbeitsunterricht. The fathers were a little vague as to what 


*Schneider, Friederich, “Erzieher und Lehrer,” 1928, Ferdinand Schoen- 
ingh, Paderborn, pp. 80 ff. 
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“Arbeitsunterricht” was, apparently thinking that it was a par- 
ticular subject of school instruction. The school people, how- 
ever, knew what they wanted and gave to this decree an inter- 
pretation of so broad a character as to cause most of the uni- 
versity groups to gasp in wonder. The method of free activity 
was introduced at once into all teachers’ seminaries and was 
adopted by all the Volksschule teachers to the best of their knowl- 
edge and ability. 

Secondly, the new school procedure does not rest upon what 
we would call scientific evidence. The writer has not encoun- 
tered a single study, based on comparison of practice and con- 
trol groups, which would go to prove that the new principles are 
superior or inferior to the old. Such justifications of the new as 
appear are based on philosophical grounds. Perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that they are based on factual grounds, but 
of a type that we would not call scientific. We rely largely upon 
mechanical instruments of precision for the validity of our mea- 
sures, whereas the German believes in the superior value of the 
human senses and intelligence. He believes, in other words, that 
the sun can be seen without a telescope and that a frog can be 
studied without a microscope. To the elementary teacher it is 
simply a self-evident fact that the new schools are better than 
the old. In literally hundreds of conversations with such teachers, 
the writer has put the question: “Just why are you so sure that 
this system of free-activity is superior to the disciplinary regime 
of the pre-war school?” The answer is invariably something like 
this: “I have been a Volksschullehrer for so-and-so-many years. 
I have lived through both and I know that the new is better.” 

Of course there are not wanting plenty of critics amongst the 
teachers of the higher schools who complain most bitterly that 
the pupils turned over to them have not had suitable prepara- 
tion, that their knowledge of the rules of grammar is lamentable, 
that they evince more interest in things of every-day life than 
in the cultural goods of the ancient classics, etc. But, as Dr. E. 
Loeffler dryly observes, such complaints against the elementary 
schools go back to the first days of their existence. One may 
also ask whether the things demanded of thirteen and fourteen- 
year-old pupils are such as are psychologically and actually 
within their capabilities. In any case, one neéds scientific proof 
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of the inadequacy of the present elementary training, and so 
far no one has produced anything of the sort.? 

The ordinary Volksschullehrer, when confronted with such 
objections, simply replies that such people don’t know what they 
are talking about. This is not merely a jibe. The Volksschule is 
actually a terra incognita to the teachers of the higher schools 
and universities and indeed to all the professional and university 
trained classes of Germany. 

The fundamental principles on which the new conduct of the 
elementary schools are based may be listed somewhat as follows: 

1. The whole child is to be developed according to the best 
of his powers. This development is physical, mental, moral, 
religious, social, esthetic, national. 

2. All human growth is conditioned upon free and spontaneous 
activity. 

3. The materials to be learned have as their primary object the 
furthering of this development of the child. They are such as 
the child can assimilate now and employ in the manifold rela- 
tions of life. Such things as he will need to know only when an 
adult can be learned when the time comes. 

4. The teacher is thus in the relation of father or mother to 
the pupils. Pupils are now to be prepared only for civil life. In 
former years, they were to be prepared for the army and of 
course a different relation obtained—the teacher was then a sort 
of drill sergeant. 

5. The teacher is not merely a Volksschullehrer, - what is 
of vast significance, a Volkslehrer. “The elementary school 
teacher must primarily be equipped to function as an educator 
and as teacher of the people (in contrast to being merely a class- 
room instructor).”* He thus occupies a position analogous to 
the old-time country pastor and is consequently influential in 
the activities not only of the school proper but of the whole 
neighborhood in so far as this latter has educative influence on 
the children. 


* Loeffler, E., Der Aufbau des oeffentlichen Schulwesens in Deutschland, 

in, “Das Deutsche Schulwesen, Jahrbuch, 1928-1929.” Berlin, 1930, E. 8. 
Mittler & Sohn. P. 52. 

*Die Neuordnung der Ausbildung der Volksschullehrer in Preussen. 
Weidmanssche Buchhandlung, Berlin, 1924. (Memorandum of the Prussian 
Ministry for Science, Arts, and Public Education.) 
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6. The school is thus wherever the teacher and the pupils hap- 
pen to be together. This may be the schoolroom, the playground, 
the streets, the neighboring parks, woods, shops, museums, swim- 
ming pools, etc. 

7. Education, not instruction, is the keynote of the new sys- 
tem. Adaptation to life, not accumulation of intellectual knowl- 
edge, is the great objective. 

8. From this flows a feature which is extremely striking in 
classroom procedure and is carried out whenever possible. Sub- 
jects have to be taught; but since in actual life an arithmetic 
problem, for example, involves many other phases of knowledge 
besides sheer arithmetic, an arithmetic lesson may bring in all 
sorts of other things drawn from many fields of knowledge. 
Hence, the Gesamtunterricht (general instruction) as opposed to 
carefully mapped out Fachunterricht* (subject-matter instruc- 
tion). 

The above do not cover all phases of the new Volksschule, but 
they are sufficient for the purpose of introducing the reader into 
a German schoolroom of the present day and are necessary to 
prevent one from starting back in surprise after the first few 
minutes and wondering whether he is in a schoolroom at all. 

The writer is not justifying the new procedure. He has spent 
the past year in visiting German elementary schools, and, in this 
and the following papers, he is merely offering some actual 
descriptions written down in the classrooms themselves. Such 
pictures, he believes, will explain the new schools much better 
than theoretical discussions. So far as possible, the actual word- 
ing of his journal will be used, nothing being added and very 
little being eliminated. 


_ The first scene is a school for boys in Cologne. There are 
sixteen boys in the class—all about twelve or thirteen years of 
age. The room is rather plain and has few decorations. The 
seats are of the double variety customary in Germany. The 
teacher is a slow moving, heavily built man of about sixty. The 


*The Gesamtunterricht is now being justified as conformable to the 
Gestalt-Psychologie. It must be said, however, that the Gesamtunterricht 
was introduced and carried forward by men who had no acquaintance with 
the new psychology. 
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American observer is seated in the back of the room at one of 
the school desks. The time is January, during the city-wide pre- 
inventory sale. The class schedule calls for Arithmetic. 


Teacuer: It is getting rather cold and I find that I will have 
to buy a new overcoat. This old one (looking at it pensively) is 
about worn out. Do any of you boys know where I can buy a 
good overcoat without paying too much money? 

A number of suggestions were offered at once. Different stores 
were mentioned and the Inventory-Sale season was quickly dis- 
cussed in all its bearings. 


TeacHeR: Well, I can’t afford to pay more than 20 or 25 


marks. 
A Purim: At —— store are overcoats marked 22 marks, minus 
20 per cent. 


TeacHEeR: Hmmm! How much would I have to pay, then? 


All the pupils began calculating. One raised his hand and was 
given the floor. 


Tue Puptu: 22 marks, minus 20 per cent. 20 per cent is one- 
fifth. One-fifth of 20 marks is 4 marks. One-fifth of 2 marks is 
40 pfennig. You would have to pay 22 marks minus 4 marks, 40 
pfennig. That is 18 marks, 60 pfennig. 


A wild outburst. All the others are on their feet, protesting. 
The first pupil looked a bit lost, but was evidently thinking hard. 


TEACHER: Leave him alone. Let him answer himself. 

Puri: Seventeen marks, 60 pfennig. I would have given the 
right answer before if you (turning to the class) didn’t inter- 
rupt me. 

Anoruer Puri: If you were in a store, you wouldn’t get a 
chance to give a second answer. You would have paid a mark 
too much. 

Auu: Jah. You should have answered right the first time. 


The Rector decided evidently that this particular subject had 
better be dropped. He turned to another topic. 

TEACHER: Tomorrow is Saturday. Mother has to buy food 
for the Sunday dinner. Times are hard, but we have to eat. 

A Puri: Herr Lehrer, I didn’t eat my Butterbrot at the 


recess. 
TEacHER: Well, eat it now if you are hungry. 


The pupil takes out a small package, unwraps a sandwich, 
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and commences eating. He is still intent upon the classwork and 
the others pay no attention to him. 


TreacHeR: Well, what shall we buy for the Sunday dinner? 
How about Rindfleisch? Yes? I will have to buy about a pound. 
How much is Rindfleisch a pound? 

Puptis: One mark, 10 pfennig. 

. _ And some Fett—about half a pound. How much is 
e 

Pupizs: 90 pfennig a pound. 

TeacHer: We need some Wurst, too. How much is that? 

A Puptu: Ninety pfennig a pound. 

An uproar amongst the rest. Wurst can be had for 70 pfen- 
nig. The first pupil stood his ground and insisted that the 
cheaper Wurst did not have so much Fett and consequently not 
so much nourishment. In winter we need lots of nourishment. 
Quite a debate took place, which the teacher, after listening with- 
out any interference, finally decided in favor of the 70 pfennig 
variety. 

A number of other purchases were arranged for in the same 
manner. 


TeacHer: Now, let us write it all down on the blackboard. 
The boy that gets the answer first will do the writing for each 
item. No, don’t use your slates. What are your heads for? 


And so it goes on—a lesson in mental arithmetic. At the 
market, the butcher cuts one hundred gramms more than a 
pound. The mother agrees to take it. How much more must 
she pay for this extra 100 gramms? The sum was quickly cal- 
culated, the interest rising to almost fever pitch, all trying to 
solve the various items before the others so as to be able to write 
down on the blackboard. During the whole procedure, the 
teacher stood without moving and talking in a slow heavy voice 
as he directed the work. 


TeacHer: I saw a stone on the Remigiusstrasse this morning 
marked “4-I.” What does that’ mean? 

A Puptu: 4 kilometers and one-tenth. 

TeacHer: Kilometer? That’s a thousand meters, isn’t it? But 
that doesn’t tell me much. How long is a kilometer? 

A Pupiu: From the Severins-Tor to the Hauptbahnhof is a 
kilometer. 


A chorus of protests. That is more than a kilometer. We can 
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walk a kilometer in about fifteen minutes and on our last excur- 
sion that distance took almost half an hour. A number of other 
distances in the city were suggested by other pupils. Some of 
these were rejected and others accepted. 


TracHer: Well, we will have to walk from the Severins-Tor 
to the Hauptbahnhof next Wednesday when we have our excur- 
sion to Euskirchen. Let’s look up the matter. Here are some 
railroad time-tables (distributing them). Now where is Eus- 
kirchen? 

This was looked up on the map and the appropriate pages of 
the time-table were found which listed Euskirchen. The distance 
from Cologne to Euskirchen was calculated and verified from the 
table. 

TracHer: Shall we go on the D-Zug (express train)? 

Pupits: No; it costs too much. We must go on the Personen- 
Zug (accommodation train). 

Teacuer: I would rather go on the D-Zug. What is the dif- 
ference in cost? 

The pupils then calculated the cost of both types of trains, 
explained the difference in cost and time,and gradually persuaded 
the teacher that the Personen-Zug was preferable. 


Teacuer: All right. Well, we walk to the Hauptbahnhof. The 
train leaves at 8:36, so we must leave the school about 7:45. 
How much time does that allow us? Fifty-one minutes? Good. 
But that is a long way to the Hauptbahnhof. 

A Pupii: We can sing as we walk along. 

ANOTHER Pupiu: Let’s practice a couple songs. 

This suggestion was received with approval. The teacher said 
that he couldn’t sing that morning, as he had a cold. A pupil 
offered at once to lead the rest. The others voted him down and 
elected another pupil for director. This one then got up and 
asked what song they wanted to sing. All seemed in favor of 
“Lauf, Jaeger, lauf.” They sang the first verse. At the end, one 
pupil indignantly accused another of singing a false note. The 
accused denied and to prove his point offered to sing the verse 
alone. This was approved by the rest as a test. The pupil now 
sang alone and the jury acquitted him. The other verses 
were sung and the teacher called for a halt. 


TracHer: Now we are at the Hauptbahnhof. So we get on the 
train—— 


if 
4 
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Aut Puptts: No, no! 

TeacHeR: What’s the matter? 

Aut: You have to get your ticket first, then show it to the 
guard and find the right track. 

Teacuer: All right. Where do we get the tickets? We had 
better ask the policeman. 

This was protested. The boys could read and the signs told 
where the tickets could be purchased. The tickets were bought 
accordingly, shown to the guard and the boys were on the plat- 


form. 


TeacHerR: Twenty minutes till train time. That doesn’t mat- 
ter. A railroad station is an interesting place and there is plenty 
to see. 

A Puptu: Once when I was waiting for a train—— 

A number of experiences were now related. All of these had 
to be vivid and well told, for the audience (now sitting on the 
tops of their desks, or standing in the aisles) was far from back- 
ward in expressing approval or disapproval of the narrators. The 
story had to be probable, vigorously expressed and in good Ger- 
man. Otherwise the criticisms were literally showered on the 
head of the speaker. 


TeacHer: Here comes the train. We stand back so as not to 
be hurt. When the train stops we jump into the apartments. 

Aux: No, no! We must wait until the women and little chil- 
dren get on. 

TreacHer: Good! Well, we are on the train on our way to 
Euskirchen. What can we see there? Don’t you know? No, I 
won’t tell you. Look it up yourselves and let me know tomorrow 
what you have found. 


The bell had rung and the hour was at an end. Not quite, un- 
fortunately. 


TeacHeR: There is an American visitor here this morning. 
Do any of you want to ask him anything about America? 


A dozen hands shot up. 


TeacHer: Heinrich, you may ask a question. 

HetnricH: Some of us read in the paper a few days ago that 
the Americans stamp their new babies like we stamp eggs in 
Germany. Is that right? 

THe AMERICAN Visitor (to himself): Ach, mein Gott! (to 
Heinrich and the rest who had approved the question with hearty 
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“Jah’s” and looked eagerly for the answer) You see, here in 
Germany the eggs are stamped with a date so that the purchaser 
may know how old they are. I read that notice in the paper, too. 
I suppose that babies in some maternity houses are stamped 
so that they won’t get mixed up. 

Hernricu: Well, is that mark like a vaccination mark which 
lasts all. one’s life? 

Tue AMERICAN Visitor (without knowing a thing about it): 
Oh, no! It wears off after a few weeks or months and it doesn’t 
do the baby any harm. 


Some more hands appeared. The possibilities evidently began 
to appear to them, as indeed to the American visitor. Associa- 
tion of such stamping with our branding of cattle, with the 
“indelible mark of Baptism and Confirmation,” etc., began to 
whirl through his mind. Would the next question be whether 
this was a new kind of American baptism, a la Henry Ford? 
He hurriedly assured the boys that he had to catch a train and 
bade them all “Auf wiedersehen.” 


A few weeks later the writer happened to be in company with 
& prominent leader in the youth movement of the higher schools 
and universities, who deplored the present superficiality and 
inaccuracy of the Volkschulen. He admitted that this was an 
opinion not based on personal experience, but that it was com- 
mon in the university circles. The writer happened to have at 
hand his journal and read from it some of the preceding account. 

The listener was evidently pleased “Those pupils are getting 
a wonderful training. I don’t know the price of meat and vege- 
tables, nor the cost of train transportation per kilometer. I 
always ask others about these things. But,” he added, brighten- 
ing up, “this was an advanced type of school for specially gifted 
pupils?” 

I here had my revenge. “Not at all. On the contrary it was 
a Hilfschule fiir die Schwachsinnige—a special school for back- 
ward children.” 

Joun R. Hacan. 

Bonn, March 2, 1931. 


MY EDUCATION IN A CONVENT SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 


Having specialized in the little known field of the deaf-blind, 
or what are more often called Helen Keller cases, I come to 
put before the readers of THE CaTHoLic EpucaTionaL REVIEW 
the results of my long years of study and research in both 
Europe and America, as well as my own experiences along the 
way. 

In his address before the assembled delegates of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection, last No- 
vember, President Hoover said: “We approach all problems of 
childhood with affection. Theirs is the province of joy and good 
humor.” Yet, in almost the same breath, he went on to add that 
our nation counts ten million deficient children, about eight 
million of whom are physically handicapped in greater or lesser 
degree. Of this appalling roster, by far the largest number of 
the noticeably handicapped are listed as cases of deafness, the 
official figures being 18,000 totally deaf and 342,000 with seriously 
impaired hearing. But that is but part of the toll which deaf- 
ness claims among the youth of our nation. There are countless 
thousands more who are not yet listed as deaf but who have, 
nevertheless, hearing imperfect enough to slow them up in their 
present studies or work, foreshadowing actual deafness in later 
years. This means that everywhere around us are children 
and young people handicapped by incipient deafness although 
most of the times their physical limitations are only half recog- 
nized, when they are not entirely unsuspected, their impaired 
hearing being mistaken for inattention or dullness. After the 
deaf are numbered the cripples, of whom 300,000 are listed, 
and then the blind, 14,000 of whom are absolutely sightless and 
50,000 partially so. 

The old saying that “a fellow-feeling makes us wondrous 
kind,” may explain in part my interest in these most unfortunate 
and most often neglected of human beings. Not that I ever 
have been crippled or blind myself, or neglected, or that I con- 
sider myself at all unfortunate. But the almost absolute deaf- 
ness that became my portion in very early childhood gave me a 
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keen understanding of, and a warm sympathy for, all those 
who are physically handicapped, most especially little children. 
Victor Hugo wrote somewhere that “He who has seen the misery 
of man only has seen nothing, he must see the misery of woman; 
he who has seen the misery of woman only has seen nothing, 
he must see the misery of childhood.” 

Perhaps this summary of my own case will show how a major 
physical disability can be successfully overcome even though 
the disability itself is not cured; how a normal, fruitful, even 
happy life may result therefrom, through the right sort of train- 
ing and guidance during childhood and adolescence. Perhaps it 
may also help the readers to a better understanding of the many 
and diversified Helen Keller cases of which I mean to speak 
later. It may even go so far as to open my readers’ eyes to the 
truth of the assertion of Michael Dowling that “There is no 
such thing as a cripple where the mind is right.” 

I have said that deafness has been my lot since my early 
years. However, I am not and have never been a deaf-mute. I 
come of healthy stock, and in my large family circle mine has 
been the only case of deafness in childhood. My parents brought 
up six children, of whom I am the third. I was born normal 
and lived a normal life until my ninth year, when deafness de- 
veloped after a siege of grippe and mumps. In spite of the most 
skilful and persevering medical care, I soon grew absolutely 
deaf and have so remained to this day. Along about my tenth 
year, then, my whole world became out of joint and I had to 
adjust myself to the abnormal life of the deaf. I could no 
longer follow the other children of my age in classroom and 
playground, so I was sent to boarding school. But there, too, 
I found myself apart, alone. Special short lessons were given 
me, mostly by writing, since I could understand but little of 
the speech of my teachers and companions. The few years that 
followed were unsettling and unhappy ones. I would not stay 
at school, and my perplexed parents felt that it was not best 
for me to stay at home. So I began tacking back and forth, like 
a buffeted sailboat in rough waters. Each time I was sent back 
to the convent-school my anxious father would follow soon after- 
wards, to see how I fared, only to have his unhappy child fling 
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herself in his arms and tearfully beg to be taken home again. 
And home he would take me, bag and baggage, explaining to my 
mother later that I was learning very little at school anyhow. 
I was not learning much of anything at home either, outside of 
what I got from my omnivorous reading. I had learned to read 
when still very young and we had plenty of books in the house, 
so I concentrated on them, even taking books to table and to 
bed with me, much as the other little girls of my age trotted 
their dolls around with them. My own dolls were left neglected 
in corners while I was hardly ever seen without a book under 
my nose or under my arm, except when a small baby, any baby, 
was present, when down would tumble all my books and I would | 
beg to be allowed to hold the infant, whom I would cuddle and 
speak to contentedly for hours, since babies are considerate 
little morsels of royalty and never seem to notice the physical 
limitations of those who pay court to them. 

I shunned my former playmates and all strangers impartially. 
I had an uncle living across the lawn from us, and when my 
aunt would see me enter her door she would generally ask: “Well, 
and who is visiting your mother today?” If I did not run out 
of the house at the ring of the doorbell, I would skip upstairs 
with a book under my arm and lock myself in my room. How- 
ever, if father were at home, he would force my door, remon- 
strate with me and take me downstairs, even holding me on 
his lap to keep me with the others within the warmth of the 
family circle. My pretty little mother was always cheerful and 
kind, but absorbed in the details of a large household; more- 
over, she was of a devout turn of mind which made her resign 
herself to my infirmity. But father’s faith was of the kind that 
moves mountains, and he never resigned himself to my condi- 
tion. He brooded over it, sought to ameliorate it, insisted that 
I be treated like the other children of the family, as far as pos- 
sible. I had to meet everyone and go everywhere. I was not to 
be spoilt or openly pitied. I had to be disciplined once in a 
while and yield to others whenever necessary. And always, when 
father was at home, his kind eyes would follow me, his tall frame 
bend over me, his protecting arm enfold me, while I felt his 
anxious thoughts trying to smooth the way ahead for his little 
lame duckling. 
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Twice a week or so, father would take me to Boston, about 
forty miles away from our home town, for special medical treat- 
ments. Although heavy business duties also awaited him there, 
he always took me to the doctors himself, explaining things I saw 
as we went along; he would even show me a few of the sights of 
the city. When we went out to lunch together at noontime, if 
some business acquaintance came up, father would introduce 
me to his friends just as if I had been a grown-up young lady 
instead of the child I still was: small things, these, but how im- 
portant in bolstering up my fast-waning self-confidence! Some- 
times, to react against my growing timidity, to cultivate my initi- 
ative and independence, he would even make me take a train 
home ahead of him, putting me in the care of the conductors, 
whom he knew personally. If anyone showed surprise at my 
going about alone father would answer that I could not begin 
too soon to take care of myself. I was now about eleven or 
twelve years old, large for my age, pale and quiet. But, thanks 
to my father’s understanding care, I never forgot how to smile. 

Life grew more and more complicated, nevertheless. Belong- 
ing to a music-loving family and having had piano lessons myself 
when still very young, I knew perfectly what I was deprived of 
when I saw my brother and sisters gathered around my mother 
at the organ or the piano. For a while I had tried to keep up 
with the others, but as my hearing diminished the hurt inside 
me grew, and I soon kept away from the musical groups and sat 
quietly on the arm of my father’s chair, comforted by his deep, 
competent kindness, too proud to show my own hurt, and too 
conscious of father’s answering hurt to add to it in any way. 

But the worst was yet to come. It came when I realized that 
my speech and my voice must be all wrong, too, since even father 
and mother found it hard to understand me, making me repeat 
things over and over, bending attentively to catch the meaning 
of what I strove to impart. I did not know then what I know 
now, namely, that a deaf person’s voice and speech nearly always 
deteriorate, and when deafness comes very early in life, voice 
and speech are usually lost, if neglected, and have to be arti- 
ficially resurrected. Even had I known these facts the knowl- 
edge would not have made my own dose less bitter, nor recon- 
ciled me to the nearly continuous use of slate, or paper and 
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pencil. Wasn’t it enough, I told myself rebelliously, to be deaf 
without being dumb, too! ... And, although I kept on smiling, 
from habit as well as pride, I also kept more than ever to my- 
self, reading, reading, reading, to keep from recollecting! And 
the things I read before I was even in my ’teens! Robinson Cru- 
soe and Shakespeare’s plays; Newman’s “Fabiola” and the 
“Arabian Nights”; Lamartine’s poems and Victor Hugo’s, and 
Longfellow’s and Byron’s and Robert Burns’; the “Leatherstock- 
ing Tales’ and the Lives of the Saints; Racine’s tragedies, Mo- 
liere’s comedies, Bossuet’s sermons, and the Waverly Novels; 
Alcott’s “Little Women” and Dickens’ “Oliver Twist’’; not to 
mention encyclopedias, folk-lore collections and grand opera li- 
brettos! Of course, I did not digest such a hodge-podge; I could 
not even understand more than half of what I read; but I as- 
similated what I could and much that went over my head at the 
time came back with a new meaning later on. Meanwhile, an 
abiding taste for good books was implanted in me, my active 
brain was fed, my imagination occupied, thereby helping me to 
retain perfect poise and sanity. 

During all those difficult years, my parents had pondered the 
problem of my schooling. Father had made trips far and near 
to state institutions and boarding schools for the deaf, since that 
was before the era of day schools for the deaf and public-school 
classes for deaf children and adults. And as a long stay away 
from home loomed ahead of me, a search was made for a Cath- 
olic school, one in which I might continue my studies in French 
and English, both of which languages I had learned to speak 
fluently before losing my hearing. Father also hoped that I 
might, somehow, regain my former normal speech and clear speak- 
ing voice. But in those days (we were then in the eighteen- 
nineties) lip-reading was not as universally employed as it is to- 
_ day in the education of the deaf, and the sign language was just 
as often used as oral speech. Most of the deaf boys and girls 
whom father met used signs and, if they spoke at all, did so im- 
perfectly, and had shrill, metallic or guttural voices. Father 
returned from each trip more saddened and perplexed than 
before. 

At this juncture, a relative of ours told father of a priestly 
friend who was head of a school for deaf girls in Canada. Some 
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correspondence must have ensued because one day I was ushered 
into the family sitting-room where my parents were in conversa- 
tion with a tall, white-haired and kindly faced man. He rose to 
greet me and, taking my hand, asked if I would not like to 
attend a large school in Montreal where a lot of girls, deaf as I 
was, were taught all sorts of things, learning to speak very well 
and to understand others. I pondered this for a while, as I knew 
how far Montreal was, having already spent four months in one 
* Canadian convent. Looking up into the thin, ascetic face, and 
wise, understanding eyes of Canon Trépanier, I made an instant 
decision: “Yes,” I answered. “I would like to go. When do we 
leave?” 

At which my father, pleased but very much surprised, explained 
that I would have to wait a few months longer, as the school 
year would soon come to an end. I might enter the school in 
September, when it reopened, if I were still of the same mind. 
But it must be understood that I could not be going back and 
forth every month or two. If I went to Canada at all, I would 
have to stay a full school year. 

“I will stay,” I answered decisively. 

Here my mother decided to take a hand. Appalled at the idea 
of a child of hers entering a school for the deaf and dumb, she 
determined on having me cured, and, since doctors had been 
unanimously puzzled and unanimously pessimistic about my case, 
mother decided to appeal to that popular wonder-worker, the 
good Saint Anne, in the hope that prayers and novenas and pil- 
grimages would bring about the desired miracle. Accordingly, 
there began an era of prayer unprecedented in our family. Of 
course, we children had all learned to pray at mother’s knee and 
family prayers were said in common every evening. But this 
was a very special session, and one novena followed another, 
candles were burned and hymns were sung. I prayed with the 
others, but mostly to please mother, for though I did not lack 
faith I decidedly lacked enthusiasm, and felt uncomfortable, 
even resentful, at being the center of such a demonstration, 
although it was confined to the family circle. Spring was on 
the wane, and the good Saint Anne apparently being as deaf as 
the little girl she was implored for, mother decided to storm the 
saint’s fortress, so to speak. So, as July came round, mother, a 
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younger sister and myself traveled to far-off St.-Anne-de-Beau- 
pré, where we established ourselves for a siege. The hotel where we 
put up, although the best in the village, was both bare and 
crowded and served villainous meals; but it fronted on the half- 
mile-long quay where, almost daily, unending streams of pil- 
grims disembarked in colorful processions. These processions 
were a source of never-flagging interest to me, although I was 
irked by my own status of pilgrim. And every blessed morning 
during those long weeks, mother would take me to mass, pro- - 
longing her devotions; and every afternoon I had to accompany 

her to sermon and benediction, mother alternately dragging and 

pushing me to the altar-rail for the application of the relic to 

the halt, the lame, the blind, and, in my own case, the deaf. 

“Child,” she would sometimes exclaim, made impatient by my 
wooden behavior, “why can’t you pray with me, since it is for 
your own good?” 

“But, mother!” I would answer rebelliously, “I know it won’t 
do any good! Why should we bother the Lord and Saint Anne 
about my deafness? Don’t you suppose they know all about it? 
And besides, I’m going to school in September!” 

I did not mean to oppose my mother or to consciously cause 
her pain, but we did not see things in the same light. She was 
a woman of real personal charm, a devoted mother to her large 
brood, a splendid home-maker for us all; but she looked on me 
as a difficult case and openly pitied me, which made me aloof 
and resentful. Pride may have been at the bottom of my con- 
duct with her, but there was also (there always has been!) an 
intimate conviction that my special burden was not one meant 
to be shaken off but to be borne as best might be. And as I 
examined the piles of crutches and other mute witnesses of 
physical infirmities in evidence around St. Anne’s shrine, I told 
myself reasonably that everybody seemed to have something 
to endure and if I did not have my deafness I might have some- 
thing even worse! As youth is elastic and will adapt itself to 
almost anything if allowed to, I was already adjusting my load 
more comfortably to my shoulders, so to speak. So mother and 
I remained in a state of armed truce until our return home, 
where my trunk was once more packed for school. 

I was now thirteen years old, an overgrown, sensitive girl, at 
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once docile and independent, and miserably conscious of my 
limitations, although much too proud to show my misery. Only 
father divined it, and his own suffering was probably even keener 
than my own. 

I remember most vividly my entrance in that convent school 
for the deaf. My first impressions were of a huge pile of build- 
ings and a maze of halls and rooms filled with kindly faced nuns 
and a strangely assorted lot of girls, some of them speaking 
laboriously and other using swift gestures and finger-motions in 
conversation, while all these girls had an unusual intensity of 
gaze in the effort to understand what was said to them in spoken 
or sign language. There were then, as there are now in that 
school, several hundred inmates, ranging from the tiniest pupils 
of eight or ten years to the grey-haired veterans making the 
convent their home and taking part in its varied activities. And 
a sharp line was drawn between the denizens of the “oral 
method” and those of the “manual method,” speaking pupils 
being strictly forbidden to use signs among themselves or to mix 
with the mutes, each category having its allotted classrooms, 
recreation halls and dormitories, and penalties being imposed 
on those who infringed this, the most rigid rule of the institution. 
The wisdom of this rule soon dawned on me when I saw that the 
swift and far-reaching sign-language, abbreviated and even rudi- 
mentary though it might be, comes more naturally to the deaf 
than laborious and halting conversation by word of mouth. For, 
whether one is speaking to a couple or to a dozen deaf girls, their 
attention must be gained and held, supposing also that their lip- 
reading ability is equal to one’s vocabulary and one’s more or 
less perfect enunciation. I have already said that at the time 
my own speech left much to be desired. Accordingly, I was 
sent to the beginners’ classroom, there to be taught speech all 
over again, just like the littlest deaf-mutes just beginning their 
ABC’s. 

What strenuous work it was too, this mastering of the spoken 
alphabet, of the many combinations of vowels and consonants, 
of the sibilants and nasals and gutturals! It was more difficult 
still to resurrect my almost extinct voice, to acquire clearness 
of enunciation, proper pitch and modulation and smoothness of 
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tone. In fact, during all of that first school-year, most of my 
time was devoted to the pressing business of understanding others 
and making myself understood. Daily, hours were spent with 
my patient teacher in front of the large mirror in the “baby 
grade,” a wall mirror wherein I could watch and study the 
proper positions of lips and facial muscles, while my hand felt 
the vibrations of chest, throat and cheeks of teacher as well 
as pupil; more hours were spent with various hearing devices 
to learn to pitch my voice properly and to acquire the habit of 
keeping it so pitched without any hearing apparatus, an ex- 
tremely difficult thing for a child who ordinarily does not hear 
her own voice at all; an exhausting thing, too, at first, since 
the vocal cords are partly atrophied and must be brought back 
to elasticity and strength. 

I have spoken of hearing devices. In my own case they have 
been of little use outside of those early exercises to get a proper 
pitch and tone for my resurrected voice. My deafness is of such 
kind and degree that a few inches away from my one “good” 
ear no sound is audible, even with an apparatus. Consequently, 
whenever such mechanical devices are used the volume of sound 
caught up and transmitted to me must be so considerable that its 
repercussion beats on my brain with too great force, resulting 
in strain and headache. From long and careful observation, I 
have come to the conclusion that most deaf persons, even those 
who hear comparatively well with special devices, are far better 
off without any device at all, providing they are good speech- 
readers, and lip-reading is mostly a matter of application and 
good eyesight. A good speech-reader is next to normal and can 
go about without being in the least conspicuous, which makes 
for comfort and ease in all sorts of company. Acting on this 
conviction, I have steadfastly refused to use any hearing devices, 
although not averse to trying them out whenever new ones have 
been offered to my curiosity, as I recognize their worth in the 
teaching of deaf children and in the acquisition of good speaking 
voices. I am often complimented on my own voice, which is 
said to be pleasant and normal, in conversation as well as in 
public lectures, of which I have given quite a number. Here 
let me say that there are no royal roads to perfection, except 
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unceasing practice and unremitting watchfulness. For years 
after I left school, I made a point of returning annually for 
vacations, eagerly availing myself of the services of the good 
nuns in the perfecting of my speech and voice. Now, in middle 
life and with my school-years decades behind me, I remember 
to pay attention to both voice and speech, even being coached 
once in a while if I am told that I need it. I wish to stress the 
fact that a deaf person’s Speaking organs, merely to stay normal, 
need as much attention as a prima donna’s singing voice. Some 
people may think all this entails far too much trouble, to which 
I can make but one answer: The physically handicapped person 
who wants the balance restored in his life must have an infinite 
capacity for taking pains. Given that capacity and an equal 
dose of perseverance, normality or its equivalent is attained and 
maintained, and this in turn makes for a normal life, which in 
time brings its own rich reward. 

Meanwhile, at school, I was already reaping some of the fruits 
of my labors in the visible elation of my teachers and in the 
illumined face of my father, at the time of his first visit, on hear- 
ing me speak intelligibly, even though in a still weak voice, and 
on seeing me understand him with a new facility, both of which 
attainments, the good nuns assured him, would augment with 
time. Tears were in father’s eyes when he thanked my teachers 
and begged them to spare no trouble in my education. When 
he bade me good-bye, I could read in his face a new happiness 
and a new hope. 

One thing bothered me now, a thing for which there was no 
cure and no palliative: I mean the head-noises which afflict so 
many deaf persons. They were then, and continued to be, and 
remain to this day, fairly maddening if any attention is paid to 
them. But along with other necessary lessons, I learned to domi- 
nate them by force of will, to think and speak and understand 
and work over and through them. Deliberately ignoring them 
is the only way to keep from chronic headaches and general 
demoralization. Although I have hardly ever mentioned those 
incessant head-noises, other deaf people, and the medical profes- 
sion, will understand what I had to contend with, what still 
bothers me when I am overtired, or rundown, or ill. Perhaps, 
in time, science will find a cure for that most wearisome corol- 
lary to deafness. 
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The following summer at home brought a decided change in 
the attitude of the young people and children about me. I now 
talked as intelligibly as any of them and understood them fairly 
well without too many repetitions. And as my family followed 
my father’s lead in treating me exactly as if I were normal, the 
children imitated their elders, as they are always prone to do, 
and I was reinstated in the happy world of childhood from which 
I had been exiled during four or five miserable years. If I never 
regained my old insouciance, never quite forgot my own infirm- 
ity, I tried to make those around me forget it as far as possible, 
taking pains to accept all friendly advances and to do what the 
others of my age were doing, even though I often inwardly felt 
like a fish out of water and longed for solitude and my beloved 
books. Physical infirmity always has a maturing influence on 
children and tends to render them introspective. This may lead 
to chronic moodiness and instability of character, and, to react 
against this tendency, diversions are needed. None are healthier 
or more efficacious than the doing of normal, everyday things 
in the company of normal human beings. While I did not reason 
out all this at the time, I was acutely aware that father was 
watching my return to normality and that nothing made him 
happier than to see me playing with other girls of my age or 
taking my place naturally in all the family doings. I also 
noticed that the rest of the family felt elated at the new state 
of things and that an intangible constraint had disappeared. 
That was all the incentive I needed to make me go forward. 

I still had a long way to go. My voice and articulation 
needed several more years of careful training and would always 
need attention as long as I lived; speech-reading was not yet 
completely mastered and would ever entail great attention on 
my part, not only to catch the meaning of what was being said, 
but to grasp on the instant whether French or English were 
being used. And last but not least, I had still to do the usual 
grade and high-school work as there were great lapses in my 
education. For instance, if at fourteen, I could write letters 
(thanks to my intensive reading) in two languages, letters that 
astonished my teachers at times, I had no clear ideas of the 
rules of grammar and practically no knowledge of arithmetic, 
being even ignorant of the multiplication table. 
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There followed three years of really hard study. Fortunately, 
I had wonderful teachers and, for the two last years, my own 
small classroom, where I was alone and undisturbed. Further- 
more, as I have said, I was mature beyond my years, on the 
intellectual side, and made very fast strides to make up for lost 
time, which is not unusual in cases like mine. I was tutored in 
English by an American-born woman, Sister Ignatius Loyola, 
who paid strict attention to the proper accenting of the spoken 
English, that truly bewildering matter for one who speaks the 
language but never hears it spoken, when one reflects that in 
English, there are as many possible ways of pronouncing a given 
word as there are syllables in it, and that one must always re- 
member which syllable to accent! Outside of the hour thus spent 
daily on English grammar and diction, most of my time was 
devoted to miscellaneous subjects, in French. And if the French 
language did not present unusual complications in pronunciation, 
there were plenty of other things to irk me. But Sister Ernestine 
had a firmness second only to her wisdom, and instead of feeding 
my brain from a bucket, so to speak, led me to the green pas- 
tures where I had to forage for myself. She never told me out- 
right what I was able to search out alone, and insisted that I 
reason out every problem, before even looking at a written rule. 
Thus spurred on, I fairly waded through the usual textbooks, 
although there were some I really hated, arithmetic and geome- 
try, for instance, although later on I took a liking to algebra, 
strangely enough. I remember that one day, irked beyond 
endurance by cube roots, I sent my arithmetic flying through 
the open window, only to be calmly told to go pick it up 
again and to do two hours of cube roots instead of one! ... 
If I never got the better of my teacher on this subject, I proceeded 
to get even with mathematics in general by dropping them out 
of my memory, as excess baggage, as soon as I left school: all 
except the multiplication table and a few other essentials, which, 
once learned, stuck! 

Sister Ernestine, recognizing in me a too great tendency to 
independence and dreaminess, strove to curb and direct these 
penchants, making me see that no human being can stand alone 
and that musings that do not lead to action are but vain mirages. 
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One day, as I was reading aloud from the Scriptures, I came to 
the passage where it is said that “Children are an heritage of 
the Lord. . . .” As I paused and smiled, my teacher, well know- 
ing my fondness for little children, promptly broke in: “There 
are other things which we also inherit from the Lord and are 
direct custodians of. Do you know what they are?” 

And as I hesitated, not thinking of anything comparable with 
children as heavenly blessings, the good sister pursued: 

“Talents. . . . These, also, we hold from God and from our 
parents. And we must pass them on, if not directly, then through 
service and loving-kindness to those less fortunate than our- 
selves. It is another way to pass along the torch of life.” 

These words were to sink deeply into my consciousness, never 
to be erased. And they were to be amplified and exemplified 
by the personnel of my convent school, from fatherly old Canon 
Trépanier, who had consecrated his entire life, without any ma- 
terial reward, to the welfare of the deaf, down to the youngest 
of novices aspiring to a like consecration. I loved them one 
and all, and as I noticed the complete selflessness of the lives 
they led, the simplicity and serenity of their manner under try- 
ing conditions, a desire was born in me to repay, in a measure, 
their part in my own redemption. And perhaps they sensed, 
even then, the deep gratitude in my heart From that moment, 
the personnel of my convent-school became as a second family 
to me, and the convent itself as warm and dear a home as my 
New England homestead. As to my numerous schoolmates, I 
loved them, pitied them, ached for them. Most especially did 
I ache for them! One day, as we were all assembled, my eyes 
began to examine all those faces which bore such unmistakable 
traces of suffering, which all looked different, somehow... . 
A nun broke into my musings to ask me what I was thinking of. 

“Oh!” I answered, with a sudden passion, “I’m wishing I 
could pass my hand over all those poor faces and leave happy 
lines on them!” 

I felt that, compared to my companions, I was a privileged 
being. Not in the matter of worldly wealth, as probably the 
parents of more than one of my companions were far better 
off than mine on that score; I also knew that some of those 
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parents spoiled their daughters more than mine did me. At the 
same time, I felt certain that none of those girls had as wise a 
father as I had, nor as understanding and appreciative a home 
circle; I intuitively knew they lacked the incentive that spurred 
me on and made my days as full of contentment as they were full 
of work. On the other side, some of my companions were decidedly 
unfortunate beings. One of them, especially, earned my abiding 
pity and affection, partly because I knew her to be without 
family (later on I was told’ that she had been a foundling) and 
partly because she followed me about with a dog-like devotion. 
Poor Alice was of decidedly limited intelligence: or rather, her 
intelligence was centered in her heart. She had forthwith adopted 
me for her own, so to speak, and there had been nothing left 
for me to do but to recognize the adoption and to reciprocate in 
kind. When, after her death, a few years ago, the nuns of the 
infirmary wrote that Alice had died with my last letter under 
her pillow, I told myself that whilst I had lost probably my truest 
friend on earth, I also probably had gained a powerful ally near 
the Throne of Grace. 

As to my other companions at the convent, they were, and 
have been, rather wonderful too in that their friendship for me 
has remained warm and steadfast to this day, without any 
apparent tinge of jealousy. No doubt they have gauged my 
own true affection for them, my earnest endeavor to bring to 
them, year by year, a breath of the wide world outside, together 
with a true appreciation of their own achievements within the 
peaceful walls of the convent. Many of my former schoolmates 
are now leading edifying and useful lives as nuns in the Con- 
gregation of Our Lady of Sorrows, a truly unique religious com- 
munity in that it uses the sign language as the usual medium 
of communication. (That is because some of these nuns are 
acquainted solely with the English language; others, solely with 
the French; and because some of them speak vocally and others 
use only signs and the manual alphabet.) There are between 
thirty-five and forty Sisters in this little Congregation of Our 
Lady of Sorrows, which is a subdivision of the order of the Sis- 
ters of Charity of Providence, and they are attached solely to 
this Institute for the Deaf-Mutes at Montreal. 
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Still others of my companions of former days, by this time 
staid spinsters, lead lives hardly less edifying than those of the 
nuns in their sedulous attention to the varied tasks through which 
they serve their convent home, in which many of them live from 
choice rather than from necessity. But the inmates who have 
ever tugged most strongly at my heart-strings have been the 
most unfortunate and most afflicted ones: the few actually cast- 
off by their families; the several ill-favored or lame; the pitiful 
dozen or so who are blind as well as deaf.... But ought I really 
to call these the most unfortunate? Perhaps I had better call 
them the most blessed, since surely it must be over such as these 
that Christ, the Great Sufferer, bends most tenderly. 

Year by year, also, the bond between the members of the teach- 
ing staff and myself has been knit more closely. Nearly all of 
the teachers, as they were assigned to the convent-school, ended 
by becoming my personal friends, perhaps because I let them see 
how much their friendship meant to me and because I kept telling 
them, not merely on my own account but also on that of the 
hundreds of former pupils, widely scattered and not always vo- 
cally appreciative, how blessed a thing the ministry of the Sis- 
ters has been in our hampered lives and how needful a thing it 
always remains. 

Youth’s sense of perception is proverbially acute, and little 
escaped me that went on in the large institution of which I was 
a pupil. The things that impressed me most from the very begin- 
ning were the ever-patient loving-kindness, the absolute sim- 
plicity and the great common sense that ruled the house. The 
atmosphere was decidedly homelike. We were like a large fam- 
ily, and a surprisingly harmonious one, taking into consideration 
the hundreds of dissimilar temperaments and characters of un- 
even development gathered under that single roof. I felt at my 
ease from the first in that great pile of buildings and entered 
whole-heartedly into its activities outside of study hours, ab- 
sorbed in my drawing board in the studio, careful in the making 
of buttonholes in the sewing room, or pottering happily among 
the truly enormous pans and cauldrons in the large kitchen at 
such times as it was turned over to us older girls for our regular 
cooking lessons. The fact that all of us, teachers and pupils 
alike, shared in the household tasks made for more solidarity 
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than would have been possible had there been a separate staff 
of servants. It also furnished the most practical of all founda- 
tions for the education of us girls. Sweeping, dusting, polishing, 
cooking, dishwashing, ironing and the keeping in order of all 
cupboards and closets, took the place of strenuous gymnasium 
work and furnished us with all the needed physical exertion, 
since we also had the daily breathing exercises and special calis- 
thenics which are a part of the oral method. This very practical 
housewifely training has since been developed into graded do- 
mestic science classes, every student of the convent-school being 
enrolled therein, according to her capacities. 

Thus happily and profitably employed, the four years of my 
stay at the Montreal convent sped by all too swiftly. If I was 
always eager to go home for the usual vacations, a like eagerness 
attended each return to school, which I explored from basement 
to attic every time I went back to it, a habit which I retain to 
this day and which exemplifies the degree of hominess of that 
institution. 

Thus wisely guided, the intensity of my interior life did not 
alienate me from the world of realities. Needless to say that the 
teachers gave particular care to developing the spiritual side of 
each pupil. Although in my own case that development never 
attained the degree they had hoped for, since by nature I am led 
more to action than to contemplation, the good chaplain and the 
nuns did help me to attain steadfastness of purpose and to 
eliminate the last vestige of bitterness which still lurked in my 
heart. 

The thoughtful Amiel has said in his Journal that “Plunged 
in the midst of human existence, one must take it as it is, without 
tragic horror, bitter raillery, or misplaced sullenness; good na- 
ture and patience avail better.” If I finally achieved abiding 
serenity, it did not come from sheer philosophy, as to Amiel, but 
was gradually brought about by the gentle reasonings of conse- 
crated men and women, who made me see a heavenly Father 
who must know just the sort of discipline His child needed, and 
who would surely lead her by the hand if she would but allow 
Him to do it. 

. Had I been acquainted then with the fine poetry of Francis 
Thompson, I think I would have made these verses my own: 
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“T fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind, and in the midst of tears... . 


Now of that long pursuit, 
Comes on at hand the bruit; 
That Voice is round me like a bursting sea: 


“And is thy earth so marred, 
Shattered in shard on shard? 
Lo! All things fly thee, for thou flyest Me.” 


“All that I took from thee I did but take 

Not for thy harms; 

But just that thou might’st seek Me in Mine arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 

Fancies as lost, I stored for thee at home: 

Rise, clasp My hand, and come... .” 


Cortnneé RocHe.eau Rovu.eau, 
Laureate of the French Academy. 


THE PRESENTATION OF WORDS IN SPELLING? 


The previous article on the teaching of spelling dealt largely 
with such general methods as the test-study and the study-test 
procedures. From the data examined, the conclusion seems war- 
ranted that the study-test method is more effective than its alter- 
native in the primary grades while the test-study method is at 
least equally effective and in some ways more desirable than the 
study-test in those grades where pupils have acquired adequate 
methods of studying words. The use of the test-study method 
with its attendant advantages requires that pupils develop pro- 
ficiency in studying spelling as distinguished from merely learn- 
ing the spelling of a large number of words. One of the objec- 
tives of teaching spelling is to furnish pupils with methods of 
independent study of words, and, unless instruction in spelling 
fulfills this purpose, it is seriously deficient regardless of the 
number or difficulty of the words that the pupils have mastered. 
The need of facility in learning to spell new words when pupils 
have left the elementary school or entered high school and perhaps 
college and even later requires no proof. One of the advantages 
in the test-study method is the emphasis that it places on the at- 
tainment of this objective. But pupils will not learn how to study 
words if they are left to their own devices. Abernethy (2, 1)? has 
shown the inadequacy of many pupils’ methods. Instruction in 
methods of study must be begun early so that individualized 
instruction may be introduced as soon as possible and in order to 
forestall the development of inadequate habits that will impede 
the learning of spelling. The need of teaching methods of study 
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exists independently of the general method of instruction em- 
ployed. Such methods constitute an end in themselves. Methods 
of presenting words and methods of studying them are clearly 
related for the procedures that the teacher directs the class to 
employ will be those that the pupils will adopt when the indivi- 
dual study of spelling is begun. The problem of presenting words 
is especially important in the lower grades where every advan- 
tage must be taken of conditions that favor learning and retention. 
The present review is therefore concerned with the effectiveness 
of various methods and procedures that are either in common use 
or that have been suggested. It is quite impossible to consider 
the almost numberless devices that are proposed from time to 
time but some general trends may be noted that will serve as 
criteria for the evaluation of such devices. 


WORD MEANING AND SPELLING 


There is certainly no value in being able to spell a word if its 
meaning is not known for there can then be no spontaneous use 
of the word. It is conceivable, of course, that in dictation such 
spelling without meaning might not be especially disadvantageous 
but meanings often govern spelling as in such words as there and 
their. It is essential that the meanings of the words in the spell- 
ing lesson be taught if they are not already known. If the spell- 
ing vocabulary is well chosen and the words are properly graded, 
pupils should have learned their meaning some time in advance 
of their assignment in spelling. But this is not always true, and 
it is therefore necessary to teach the meanings of many words in 
conjunction with their spelling. Before this is undertaken, some 
estimate must be formed of the knowledge that the pupils have 
of the words’ meanings. Much time will be wasted and the prac- 
tice will probably be abandoned eventually unless there are 
accurate methods employed that will facilitate identifying the 
words whose meanings are not well known. Since only a few 
words in any spelling lesson will be entirely unknown, emphasis 
may be directed especially to these and not distributed equally 
over those known and unknown. Washburne and Morphett 
(2, 104) observed that in many instances all the words were 
known by all the pupils, while at other times only a few words 
were at all obscure in meaning. They found that simply having 
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pupils raise their hands if they did not know the meaning of a 
word that was dictated was accurate and effective as well as: 
time-saving. Two lists of fifty words each were compiled for 
third, fourth, and fifth grade pupils. There were 452 children in 
the third, fourth and fifth grades and 167 in the sixth. One of 
the lists was given the pupils and they checked the words that 
they did not know. The words of the list were then given as a 
multiple-choice vocabulary test and a comparison made between 
the actual and the indicated knowledge of the meanings of the 
words. The results are given in Table 1. 


(Washburne and Morpheit, 1, 104, p. 198) 


— Per cent checked Per cent not 
unfamiliar but | checked unfamiliar 
agreement correct in test | but incorrect in test 


13 
10 
7 
6 


The percentage of agreement rises with the grades. In the 
remaining cases in which there was a discrepancy between the 
test and the pupils’ markings, approximately half of the words 
were checked as unknown but were correct on the test. These are 
probably words that the pupils are vaguely acquainted with so 
that they can recognize their meanings from among several but 
are unable to define the word without such assistance as a recog- 
nition test affords. The final column indicates the percentages of 
words that would be regarded incorrectly as known if the pupils’ 
statements alone were considered. The correspondence between 
the lists is close in the sixth grade and would probably be even 
closer in the seventh and eighth. If any significant proportion 
of the words is not known, their meanings should be explained. 
The authors of this study, Washburne and Morphett, also com- 
pared checking lists of words with the device of having pupils 
raise their hands if they did not know the meaning. The consist- 
ency of the results showed that hand-raising was a reliable means 
of ascertaining pupils’ knowledge of words. From the agreement 
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between the three methods, it follows that pupils’ awareness of 
their knowledge of words is a sufficiently reliable guide to be em- 
ployed in the teaching of the meaning of words in the grades. This 
method saves a great deal of time in comparison with any written 
test and is certainly far more indicative of the pupils’ familiarity 
with the words than a random question-and-answer procedure 
would be. On the basis of these results, Washburne and Morphett 
propose the following technique (2, 104, pp. 199-200) : 


1. Take the children into your confidence. Say something like 
this: “Before teaching you to spell the words in your speller, I 
want to be sure you know what they mean. But I don’t want to 
waste your time teaching you the meaning of words you already 
understand. So as I read these words to you, look at them in your 
spellers. If you don’t know what a word means, raise your hand. 
Don’t pay any attention to other children to see whether they 
are raising theirs, but let me know your own honest opinion. There 
is nothing wrong about not knowing what a word means. But 
it is harmful not to admit that you don’t know, because then you 
can’t get help. So raise your hand whenever you don’t know the 
meaning of a word.” 

2. Dictate the words of the entire grade’s list, in a series of 
10-minute dictations. Pronounce each word clearly, then pause 
a moment to let the children raise their hands. Record the number 
of hands raised, in your own desk copy of the speller. 

3. Compare, if possible, your marked speller with that of other 
teachers of the same grade. Pool your results. The more classes 
included the more generally reliable the data, provided the classes 
are somewhere nearly alike. A class made up largely of children 
of foreigners, for instance, would not, however, be fairly rated if 
averaged in with classes of children from English speaking homes, 
and vice versa. 

4. In general the meaning of any word that is unknown to 25 
per cent of the children had better be taught. A good many 
other children probably won’t know the word any too well. There- 
fore, prepare a list of “unfamiliar” words from the list for the 
grade you teach, a word being considered unfamiliar if 25 per 
cent or more of the children don’t know what it means. This list 
should be preserved and used from year to year. It is not neces- 
sary to repeat the technique each year, especially if the “un- 
familiar” list is made from the pooled results of several teachers’ 
work. 

5. Teach the children, each year, the meaning of the “unfa- 
miliar” words in their spelling lists, before you test or teach ability 
to spell these words. Children should not be taught to spell words 
which, to them, are meaningless. 
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This procedure may be adapted to suit other methods of teach- 
ing. It might be more desirable to make the procedure a weekly 
one and to restrict the dictation to only the words of the week’s 
assignment as pupils will be continually adding to their word 
knowledge. While it may be legitimate in general to proceed 
with one class on the basis of the pooled results from several 
classes, this inventory takes so little time that it appears to be 
better to identify the unknown or unfamiliar words for each class 
separately, regardless of the knowledge possessed by other classes. 
Objection might be made to the minimum of 25 per cent and the 
meanings of words missed by even half that number of pupils 
should receive some attention. It is in this connection that the 
training in using the dictionary is of the greatest assistance as 
each pupil will have his own peculiar difficulties which will not 
receive due consideration in the class instruction. 

Knowledge of the meaning of a word is a direct aid to learning 
to spell it. This may be accounted for by the associations which 
the meaning provides and which assist in the learning and reten- 
tion of the word’s spelling. Reed (1, 202) reports several experi- 
ments that indicate the assistance afforded by the meaning of a 
word to the learning of its spelling. Two classes were formed in 
each of two grades and fifty words were selected from among 
a larger number that had formed a test given the pupils that 
were included in the experiment. The words were both misused 
and misspelled by the pupils. One class in each grade learned 
both the meaning and spelling of the words while the other class 
studied only the spelling of the words. The time that one class 
used in studying meaning was employed by the pupils of the other 
class in the silent study of the spelling. The initial and final 
test scores are given in Table 2. 


Grades 


Tase 2.—Scores in Spelling when Words Were Taught with and without meaning. 
1, 202, p. 252.) | 
sia Class taught words 
With meanings Without meanings 
Sa peti Tete Tet1 | Tete 
92 88 75. res 
VEB..........1 @ 88 87 75 72 
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Test 1 was given immediately after the learning and the second 
test was administered four and six weeks after the conclusion of 
the teaching in the two grades, respectively. It will be seen 
that the classes that had learned both the meanings and the spell- 
ing gained more and retained what they had gained better than 
the classes that studied nothing but the spelling and ignored the 
meaning. While evidence of this character furnishes some indica- 
tion of the amount of the direct influence of the meaning on spell- 
ing, the necessity of teaching meaning is universally acknowledged 
though not universally practiced. Hollingworth (1, 101) also has 
indicated the value of teaching meanings. It is worth noting that 
a recent speller has grouped words according to their meaning 
in the lessons of the text, presumably so that the interrelations of 
the meanings and the associations will reinforce the retention of 
the spelling. 

Training in the use of the dictionary is usually a part of the 
instruction in spelling. It may be well to point out that the 
dictionary is primarily for use in providing the meaning and 
pronunciation of a word but not its spelling since in the dictionary 
the presence of syllabication and diacritical marks may be a 
source of difficulty rather than aids in learning spelling. The 
problem of when and how to teach the use of the dictionary is 
one of the many questions as yet unsolved. 


TYPE OF PRESENTATION 


The frequently repeated injunction in educational psychology 
of appealing to as many senses as possible when presenting 
material to be learned is particularly applicable to the teaching 
of spelling. But the evidence employed to prove this principle 
is of questionable validity. An examination of suggestions ad- 
vanced for the teaching of spelling indicates that this principle 
is almost universally accepted and is among the first to be em- 
phasized in dealing with the presentation of the words. Perhaps 
the most frequently quoted of all experiments is that made by 
Lay. Lay employed nonsense syllables and presented them in 
various ways to school children. The criterion of learning was 
the number of spelling errors per pupil. The results of Lay’s 
experiment are given in Table 3. 


4 
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_’ Tasix 3.—Errors in Spelling in Relation to Mode of Presentation. (Lay.) 


Average number of 
Method of presentation errors per pupil 
Hearing and pronouncing softly.................-.000++ee00s 2.69 
Hearing and pronouncing aloud.......................e00005 2.25 
Seeing words and pronouncing softly................+...++: 1.02 
Seeing words and pronouncing 95 
Saying the letters aloud..................seeeeceeeeeeeeeees 1.02 
Writing and pronouncing 


The data point to the conclusion that a combined method is 
more effective than any single method but considering the nature 
of the material and other conditions of the study, the applicability 
of the conclusions to the teaching of spelling is certainly remote. 
It may be that Lay’s suggestions will prove most effective but his 
evidence is weak. Baird (Pryor and Pittman, 1, 199, pp. 10-11) 
arrived at the same conclusion through the results of an experi- 
ment in teaching the spelling of words. The proportion of the 
words misspelled for various methods of presentation are given 
below. 


Taste 4.—Percentages of Words Misspelled According to Method of Presentation 
(Baird, 1, 199, pp. 10-11.) 


Percentage 

Method misspelled 
6.48 
Heard ond ty 4.66 
Seen and spelled aloud by pupil. 2.27 
Seen, used, spelled, and written by pupil...................00000e0e 1.00 


As Pryor and Pittman remark, the data show that the greater 
the number of associations formed, the more effectively the pu- 
pil learns the spelling of the words. Seeing, using, spelling, and 
writing involve the use of visual, auditory, kinaesthetic, and 
vocal-motor imagery whereas other methods employ less than 
this combination of impressions. What is meant by “auditory” 
is not clear as it may refer to hearing the pronunciation of the 
word or its spelling by the teacher. The visual presentation is 
afforded by the text. Each of these factors contributes some- 
thing to the learning. Pryor and Pittman do not indicate the 
conditions under which this evidence was eather the ome 
number of .pupils,. or: other details of importance... 
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Winch (1, 267 and 268) has reported several experiments on 
the effect of mode of presentation on the learning and retention 
of spelling. These experiments were conducted in two schools, 
one for boys and the other for girls. The two series of experi- 
ments were made more or less independently, and the extension 
of the investigation into the girls’ school was principally for 
checking the results of the first study. On account of the na- 
ture of the results, it is necessary to examine the conditions of 
the studies in some detail. The boys’ school was situated in a 
poor district and the school itself was not of the best, though 
Winch states that it was improving rapidly. The boys in- 
cluded a large number of Jewish children. The average intelli- 
gence was somewhat below normal, but there was not an un- 
usual proportion of children ordinarily classed as defectives. 
Two lists of equal spelling difficulty were prepared for use in 
each of the grades. Each list included thirty words, many of 
which would not be included in the spelling instruction of 
schools at the present time. The words selected were difficult 
since the nature of the experiment required it. Lists A and B 
were taught alternatively during the morning and afternoon 
for four consecutive days. The words of Set A were written on 
the board, pronounced clearly, and then spelled aloud by the 
teacher. The pupils then spelled each word aloud twice. The 
words of the second list were also written on the board, but the 
pupils spelled them silently while looking at them. It was in- 
tended that there should be no audible articulation of the words 
but this was not entirely prevented. Method A is described 
as a visual, motor-articulatory, and auditory method, with at- 
tention being directed throughout by the experimenter. Method 
B was almost exclusively a visual method, with motor and ar- 
ticulatory factors being subordinated when they were not elimi- 
nated. The pupils had, of course, more opportunity of review- 
ing the words when a visual method was employed than with 
Method A, in which the rate was controlled by the teacher’s 
presentation of the words, spelling and pronouncing them. The 
comparison is between two methods of studying the words as 
well as presenting them, since the former will necessarily vary 
with the latter. ne 

The experiments in the boy’s school were carried ‘out in two 
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grades in which the average age of the pupils was 8 years 9 
months and 11 years, respectively. The results are expressed 
as the final spelling efficiency of the pupils as measured by tests 
that were given immediately after the completion of the four 
days of practice. Table 5 summarizes the findings. 


Tasix 5.—Comparison of Methods of Presenting Words in Spelling. (Winch, 1, 267.) 


Tests before learning | After learning . 
Standard N Dift. | Diff. 
PE. aift 
A B A B 
eee 53 5.5 5.7 17.6 15.8 1.8 5.0 
RS 54 4.3 4.4 17.9 15.1 2.8 8.2 


In both grades the combined method is clearly superior to the 
method that is predominantly visual. Although the differences 
are small, they are reliable. Winch was extremely cautious in 
his interpretation of these results, and shortly afterwards he 
repeated the experiment with several grades in a girls’ school. 
The procedure was the same as that followed with the boys. 
Subsequently other classes were added, but all may be consid- 
ered together. The results of this additional series of experi- 
ments are given in Table 6. 


Tanix 6.—Comparison of Methods of Presenting Words in Spelling. (Winch 1, 268.) 


Tests before learning | After learning 
Standard N Diff. | _Diff. 
P.E.aitt. 
ListA | ListB | ListA | ListB 
6and7........ s2| 16.3 16.3 25.9 | 27.6 | 1.7| 4.7 
i ate asta 30 6.6 6.6 17.4 | 19.1 | 1.7| 4.4 
“6 5.3 5.4 14.2 17.1 2.9 9.1 
27 | 12.6 12.3 19.8 | 20.2 4] 16 


The above results indicate a definite superiority in Method B, 
the visual method, over the combined method in all instances 
except Standard 2, where the difference favors the visual method 
but is not large enough to be regarded as important. These re- 
sults contradict, of course, those obtained in the boys’ school. 
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Attention is called to the fact that the boys were somewhat 
below average in ability and that the advantage of the visual 
method decreases with the grade, so that in the second standard 
there is practically no difference between the methods. Winch 
attempts to explain the differences on the basis of the degree 
of mental maturity of the pupils, but this does not seem to 
accord with the fact that the most pronounced difference in 
favor of the visual method was in the third standard. It is 
to be observed, however, that the numbers of pupils in these 
classes are small. It is not at all improbable that confusion 
was produced by the arrangement whereby the pupils studied - 
by these two methods alternately even on the same day. 

The grades in which the combined method proved superior are 
the grades in which the study-test method seems best adapted, 
and there is likewise agreement between the grades in which 
the test-study and the visual methods produce the best results. 
It would be unwise to attach any great importance to these 
findings, even though they were obtained under conditions of ac- 
tual schoolroom procedure in teaching spelling. It seems risky 
to employ Lay’s conclusions, and Henmon’s®* are no better. 

If any suggestions are to be derived from this conflicting evi- 
dence, they would recommend a combined method of presenta- 
tion in conjunction with the study-test method and silent study 
with the test-study method.” There are, however, modifications 
of these procedures which undoubtedly prove advantageous. — 


SYLLABICATION 


Directions for the study of spelling frequently include a recom- 
mendation that long words be divided into syllables and many 
of the older spelling texts presented words in divided form. 
This practice has been abandoned to a large extent but the 
suggestion is continued in representative directions for study 
such as Horn’s (1, 105). Dividing words into syllables in text- 
books hes gone the way of diacritical marks and devices of a 
similar type. Several studies of the value of this method have 
been made. Abbott’s (1, 1) included only two subjects. Heil- 
man (1, 9%) had one hundred words taught to seventy-three 


*Henmon, V. A. C.: “The Relation between Mode of Presentation and 
Retention.” Frychol. Rev., 19, 1912, 79-96. 
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pupils from four grades. Half of the pupils studied the words 
as units and the other half studied them in divided form. The 
numbers were small, and there is some doubt about the equiva- 
lence of the groups at the beginning of the experiment. Heil- 
man concluded ‘hat “in general, the syllabiszed form of the word 
promotes the learning process in spelling.” 

Wolfe has contributed a somewhat similar study of the prob- 
lem (1, 272 and 273). The pupils numbered fifty-two and were 
pupils who were below the average in spelling ability in the 
several grades in wlich they were enrolled. Two groups were 
formed of the pupils and matched with fourteen pairs of pupils 
in one class and twelve in the other. The lesson periods oc- 
curred daily for fifteea school days and twenty minutes each 
day. The only differeace in the procedure consisted in divid- 
ing the words in presetting them to one of the classes. The 
syllabication was according to that found in a standard dic- 
tionary. Care was taker that the pupils wrote the words in 
their unit form, as one of the principal dangers to this procedure 
is that pupils will later wrte the words as the words appeared 
while studying them. The “final” test was given when the 
teaching had been completed, ind a delayed recall test was given 
twenty-three days after the fixal test. The comparison between 
the preliminary and final tests is furnished in Table 7. 


Taste 7.—Comparison of Preliminary, Fixal, and Delayed Recall Tests in Syllabica- - 
tion iment. (Wolfe and Beed, 1, 273, pp. 618 and 620.) 


Recall 
test 


Preliminary | Final 
test test 
G A: 
B: 
A: 
G B: 
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The differences are negligible in all instances, the only one 
that is at all noteworthy being that between the practice and 
control groups on the delayed recall tests, Group B, and this 
difference is probably not statistically of any account. The au- 
thors state that the gains made by the younger pupils were more 
noticeable than those made by the older pupils, but there are 
no indications as to whether the differences a‘tributed to age 
are of any importance or whether they could be accounted for 
by some other factor such as intelligence. The only striking 
feature of the results is that the syllabizing of words did not yield 
a more definite advantage than is apparent in the several final 
and delayed recall tests. It would be interesting to ascertain 
the character of the spelling errors made by the pupils after the 
teaching of them in divided form. The nambers in this experi- 
ment are very small, and this adds to tke hesitancy in accept- 
ing the results. The authors’ own conslusion is that “On the 
whole, in the classes tested, syllabicasion seemed to produce 
slightly better results than non-division of words” (1, 273, 
p. 622). 

Greene’s experiment led to a more critical evaluation of the 
practice of teaching words in unit and divided forms (1, 84). 
This investigation was conducted in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades of an experimental school is which the test-study method 
of teaching spelling was employec. Fifty words of considerable 
difficulty were chosen for each grade. A rotation procedure en- 
abled both groups in each class to study by both methods and 
the alternation of the lists of words so as to equate both the 
groups and the difficulty of the lessons. The experiment lasted 
thirteen days, six being devaied to one method, six to the other, 
and one day being used for the tests. Tests of delayed recall 
were given two weeks afte: the conclusion of the study of a list. 
The author reports the sesults in several ways, but the raw 
scores on the daily tests and the delayed recall scores furnish 
satisfactory comparisons of the methods under investigation. 
Table 8 presents Greere’s results. It will be observed that on 
the recall tests the differences are consistently small, favoring 
syllabication in two of the three grades but by insignificant 
amounts. When the results are averaged, the difference be- 
tween the two methcds is less than one point and not impor- 
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tant even when allowance is made for a slightly higher score 
on the initial test when the words were presented in syllables. 
For all grades Greene calculates that the retention of spelling 
efficiency amounted to 88.7 per cent for the syllabified form of 
the words and 85.0 per cent for the unit form. Greene does not 
report the reliability of this difference. The author states that 
there is a very slight superiority in syllabication but no positive 
statement is warranted regarding the relative merits of the 
methods. 


Tasie 8.—Average Per Cents of Accuracy in Daily Tests and in Two Weeks Delayed 
pk | (Greene, 1, 84, p. 215.) 


Day 

Grade | Method | Prelimi- 
nary 
1 2 3 4 5 

33.5 | 65.2 | 80.9 | 86.1 | 88.0| 90.7| 79.1 
U. -| 34.7 | 70.0| 72.6 | 87.4] 88.9 | 92.3] 78.8 
20.3 | 56.8 | 76.3 | 82.7| 84.8|84.8| 72.4 
U. 20.0 | 50.3| 72.3 | 81.0| 85.5 | 78.7| 70.6 
Ss. 18.3 | 49.0 | 64.3 | 77.5 | 84.0] 89.0| 86.7 
U. 18.7 | 51.3 | 71.3 | 85.7 | 90.2| 91.7| 87.0 
Averages Ss. 24.0 | 57.0| 73.8 | 82.1] 85.6| 88.2| 79.4 
U. 24.7 | 57.2| 72.1 | 84.7 | 88.2 | 87.6| 78.8 


This review of the — vidence discloses that there is no adequate 
proof of the value of dividing words into syllables when present- 
ing them for learning in spelling. Neither is there any evidence 
against such a procedure except by deduction from investigations 
of other devices. The issue has more aspects than would appear 
from the technique of investigating it. The presentation of words 
in such a distorted form as results from syllabication would seem 
to interfere with learning rather than aid it. When words are 
studied in this way, the parts must be assembled and, as in part 
methods of learning in general, this imposes an additional” 
learning task upon the pupil. On the other hand, some sylla- 
bles are more difficult than others and should, therefore, receive 
greater emphasis. Studies of spelling errors have shown that 
the most frequently misspelled part of a word is the middle or 
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the part to the right of the middle. This part of the word is 
the part that is least likely to attract attention, for the begin- 
ning and end are more readily perceived and apparently better 
retained. The distribution of emphasis according to difficulty 
is certainly a sound principle of learning, but its value is de- 
stroyed if conflicting factors enter into the situation. As already 
stated, the principal conflicting condition is the distortion in the 
appearance of the word. It may be advantageous to have pupils 
study words by syllables without actually separating the sylla- 
bles from one another either in showing the words or in writing 
them. But the inadequate experimental evidence does not fur- 
nish an answer to this question. There does not seem to be any 
overwhelming advantage to syllabication, and those who pro- 
pose it so confidently have very little basis for their suggestion. 
At the same time syllabication cannot be regarded as wrong 
unless it gives pupils an incorrect appearance of a word, as may 
often happen in words that are formed from other words such 
as household. If learned in its divided form, it is not at all im- 
probable that this word will be spelled as two words instead of 
as one and, since there are many words of this type, syllabication 
may interfere with spelling accuracy Certainly there is no 
justification for presenting words in divided form in spellers. 


MARKING HARD SPOTS 


Closely akin to the device of syllabication is that of marking 
the hard spots in words in some way that makes them stand out 
from the other parts of the word. This device is not a new one, 
as suggestions for its adoption are found in some of the earlier 
studies of the teaching of spelling. The first attempt at an 
evaluation of its merits was made by Taylor and reported by 
Pryor and Pittman (1, 199, pp. 11-12). Taylor had the diffi- 
cult parts of some words printed in red while the remaining 
letters were black. The pupils who studied such marked words 
did not do as well as those that studied the words without 
special marking. No data are furnished, however. The num- 
ber of pupils, grades, scores, number of words, etc., are not given. 
Unpublished studies of the question have been mentioned by 
Breed (3,9) and Ritter (3, 65), while Rogers and Tireman have 
published studies on this point. Rogers (1, 213) did not find 
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any value in printing difficult parts of words in red. Tireman’s 
extensive investigation (3, 76) is the most complete study of 
the problem and may be reviewed briefly. Four methods of 
marking hard spots were used: underlining, capital letters, bold- 
faced type, and having pupils underline their own difficulties. 
Careful attention was paid to the location of the hard spots so 
that pupils would not be confronted with the task of learning 
letters that were not emphasized while others were. A week 
was selected as the teaching unit, and numerous lists of words 
were compiled and taught in the fourth, sixth, and eighth grades. 
The experiment was conducted with 58 fourth grades with a 
total of 1,390 pupils, 68 sixth grades with a total of 1,708 pupils, 
and 45 eighth grades with a total of 1,084 pupils. A recall test 
was given five weeks after the list had been dictated the first 
time. Each list included twenty words and, aside from the mark- 
ing of the hard spots, the procedure used was the same as is 
ordinarily employed in the teaching of spelling. By rotating 
the lists extraneous factors were controlled. 

Tireman’s results are too extensive to be considered in detail, 
and this is not important since there was remarkable agreement 
in all grades and for all methods of indicating the hard spots. 
In no case did the marking of the hard spots increase the learn- 
ing of the words and in no instance was there any substantial 
difference in the recall tests between marked and unmarked 
words. This is true of capitalizing certain letters, underlining 
them, printing them in bold-faced type, or having pupils un- 
derline the difficult parts themselves. Table 9 presents a sum- 
mary of Tireman’s findings. 


T 9.—Final S: Forms 1, 2, and 3 for Grades Four, Siz, and Ei. 
‘ABLE ummary of ‘our, Siz, Eight. 


Comparison 


Diff. 
diff. 


-1 


Test Cases 
Md. | PE.| Md. | PE.| PE. i 
Wed...........| 1984 10.62 | .140 | 10.49 | .188 .196 — .688 
117 
Recall.........| 2852 9.28 | .097 9.07 | .095 135 .685 
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The three differences favor not marking hard spots, but, since 
the differences are so small, it cannot be said that marking the 
hard spots interferes with the learning of the words, though its 
tendency in that direction is far more pronounced than any 
indication that such a device is of assistance. Tireman con- 
cludes that “The essential fact in spelling is to write all the let- 
ters and have them in the right order. Anything that diverts 
the pupils from this does harm. The fact stands out that the 
pupils who studied words with hard spots marked made poorer 
scores than those who studied lists with words unmarked. In 
other words, the people who advocate marking the hard spots 
are not only suggesting a useless device but possibly a harmful 
one” (3, 76, p. 47). 

If Tireman had not expressly studied the value of having pu- 
pils mark their own difficulties, it might be contended that such 
a plan would not change the appearance of the words and would 
prove helpful, but his evidence clearly indicates that even this 
method is of no help. The agreement between the results of 
Taylor, Rogers, and Tireman does not seem to leave much room 
for doubt, especially in view of the extent of Tireman’s study. 
However, Breed alludes to an unpublished study that he con- 
ducted in which he found that it is advisable to have pupils un- 
derline parts of words that offer special difficulty. The over- 

) whelming evidence, however, negatives such a suggestion and, 
while no harm may be done, no good will come of it. 

There is a temptation to apply these results to the question 
of syllabication in the absence of final evidence on this problem. 
It would seem that precisely the same principles are involved in 
one case as the other and that neither method has anything to 
justify it. 


PRONUNCIATION 


Many words are misspelled because pupils mispronounce them. 
Special care must therefore be taken that the words are cor- 
rectly pronounced when they are taught in spelling. This is 
necessary not only that pupils will learn to spell them but that 
they may pronounce them correctly whenever they use them. 
Studies show that improving the pronunciation of words per- 
mits more accurate spelling and there is a mass of evidence 
attesting the value of correct pronunciation (1, 64; 3, 45). 
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USE OF THE DICTIONARY 


Pupils should certainly be trained to use the dictionary and 
to form the habit of consulting it for doubtful meanings and 
pronunciations. This training is indispensable to the pupil’s 
progress in high school and college and throughout life. Many 
spelling texts include specific directions for methods of using 
the dictionary. No one questions the need of such training, but 
the specific objectives must be defined and compared with those 
of spelling and other subjects. The question cannot be treated 
as fully as it deserves in the space of this review. There is 
one feature of the problem that arises from a discussion of the 
questions of syllabication and marking hard spots. Practically 
all dictionaries syllabify words, add diacritical marks, and 
otherwise change the appearance of words to such an extent that 
the words become almost unrecognizable to young children. It 
is certainly necessary to train children to read words as they are 
printed in dictionaries, but it may be that such books over- 
complicate the work. Might it not be well to divorce most of 
this activity from spelling and allot it to reading and at the 
same time provide pupils with means of consulting spelling 
books or spelling dictionaries for the spelling of words? Mean- 
ings and pronunciations may be gleaned from dictionaries as 
usual, but the type of perception involved is different from that 
required in spelling. Moreover, a word as it appears in many 
dictionaries is often written in a form to emphasize its pronun- 
ciation with the consequent opposition to the form in which it 
is to be spelled. This problem has been ignored in experimental 
researches on spelling, although it is one of the most pressing 
and important problems in the teaching of this subject. 


EMPHASIS ON ORDER OF LETTERS 


Pryor and Pittman (1, 199, pp. 17-20) report an experiment 
designated to evaluate emphasizing the order of the letters in 
the teaching of spelling. Pupils in the fifth grade gained more 
when the order was emphasized than an equivalent group study- 
ing the same words but without emphasis on order of the letters. 
The evidence is meager, but it seems to indicate value in care- 
fully pointing out the order of the letters in the words studied. 
This may be particularly true of difficult syllables. 
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SUMMARY 


This review has not covered all the points involved in the 
presentation of words nor all the issues connected with the 
formation of study habits. It has been limited to some of the 
more important and controversial questions. The need of addi- 
tional research is clearly indicated. In conclusion, Breed’s in- 
structions to teachers for presenting words and to pupils for 
studying them may be quoted in order to synthesize the points 
covered in this article. The teacher’s method of presenting 
words is described as follows (Breed, 3, 9, p. 63): 


What Your Teacher Will Do 


1. Your teacher will say the word for you. 
She will say it by syllables (parts), if it is a long word. 
2. She will say it in a sentence. 
3. She will write it on the blackboard and have all of you say it 


together. 


This procedure makes no provision for finding out whether 
pupils know the meaning of the word or not. This must there- 
fore be added to the above procedure. Breed’s directions for 
study are addressed to the pupils and are as follows: 


1. Look at the word and say it softly. 
Your teacher will ask one of you to say it aloud. 
2. Look at the word and say it in a sentence softly. 
Your teacher will ask one of you to say your sentence aloud. 
3. Look at the word and say the letters softly. 
Your teacher may have some of you do this aloud. 
4. Close your eyes and say the letters softly. 
Your teacher will often ask one of you to do this aloud. 
5. Write the word and say the letters softly as you write. 
Look at your book if you need to. 
Your teacher will pass among you and watch you as you do this. 
6. Draw a line under any part of the word that is hard for you. 
Your teacher may ask you to tell what part is hard. 
7. Cover the word on your paper with your hand. 
Now write the word without looking at your book. 
8. Look at your book to see whether you got it right. 
Keep trying until you do. 


This procedure may be employed with either the test-study 
or the study-test methods of teaching. The only exception that 
might be taken to the plan is that of having pupils underline 
the hard spots which does not seem worth while although it 
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may be employed as long as it is not shown to be deleterious. 
Combining these methods of study, methods of presentation, 
and the test-study method, the week’s program in spelling will 
be as follows: 


Monday.—The teacher follows the procedure previously out- 
lined with all the words of. the week’s assignment. A test 
is then given to all the pupils on the words of the week. 
The test is of the modified sentence form—the word is pro- 
nounced, used in a sentence, and repeated. The pupils write 
only the word and not the entire sentence. In the lower 
grades the teacher marks the papers herself while in the 
third and higher grades pupils are taught to mark the papers, 
exchanging them for this purpose with other pupils. 

Tuesday.—Pupils study the words they missed on the Monday 
test. Pupils receive help in forming habits of studying the 
words according to the procedure outlined by Breed. 

Wednesday.—The words of the week are again presented as a 
test. All pupils take this test regardless of their scores on 
the Monday test. As previously, pupils exchange papers for 
correction. 

Thursday.—Same program as on Tuesday, pupils studying the 
words missed on the Wednesday test 18 rol who spelled 
all the words correctly on Wednesday are excused, provided 
their review work has been attended to. 

Friday.—Final test on the week’s assignment and on the words 
reviewed during the week that were not fully learned in the 
previous weeks. Errors made on the final test are entered by 
each pupil in his notebook or marked in the speller itself. 
These words are part of his review work for the following week. 


Added to these tests will be monthly tests that will embrace 
the several weeks’ assignments. These will reveal the words 
that continue to offer difficulty even after direct instruction and 


reviews. 
T. G. Foran. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


“THE DIOCESAN ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS”: THEME OF SUPER- 
INTENDENTS’ SESSIONS 


The Very Rev. Msgr. William F. Lawlor, Superintendent of 
Schools in the Diocese of Newark, was elected chairman of the 
Superintendents’ Section, National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, at the thirteenth semi-annual meeting held April 8 and 9 
at the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

The Rev. J. H. Ostdiek, Superintendent of Schools of the Dio- 
cese of Omaha, was elected secretary of the Section, and the Rev. 
Leon A. McNeill, Superintendent of Schools of the Diocese of 
Wichita, was chosen editor. 

The Section adopted a resolution commending the zeal of reli- 
gious communities for the professional improvement of their 
teachers, going on record as encouraging this effort for the pro- 
fessional advancement of religious teachers in Catholic schools. 
The Section also adopted a resolution urging all Catholic schools 
to cooperate with the George Washington Bi-centennial Commis- 
sion in conducting appropriate exercises in 1932, in commemora- 
tion of the two hundredth anniversary of George Washington’s 
birth. A third resolution commended the pastors and priests of 
the different parishes for their active interest in the teaching of 
religion in their respective schools. 

The sessions of the semi-annual meeting, which were largely 
attended, were featured by notable papers and discussions treat- 
ing of the general topic, “The Diocesan Administration of 
Schools.” The meeting was opened with a welcome from the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. James H. Ryan, Rector of the Catholic University 
of America, and an address by the Rev. Richard Quinlan, Super- 
intendent of Schools in the Archdiocese of Boston, chairman of 
the Section last year. 

In the very first paper of the meeting, the Very Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph V. S. McClancy, Superintendent of Schools in the Diocese 
of Brooklyn, dealt with “The Office of Diocesan Superintendent 
of Schools—Its Possibilities and Limitations.” Monsignor Mc- 
Clancy, pointing out that the superintendent is the agent of his 
Bishop in matters of education, said: 
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“The Catholic press opens an avenue of true service for a 
superintendent to render to his Bishop’s plans. An ease of style 
joins in him to a wealth of knowledge. And since nearly every 
diocese has its weekly, the editor welcomes to his columns the 
output of the superintendent. It is always authoritative. It is 
informing. It is first-hand information. A Bishop reads therein 
the writings of his superintendent. He sees in them real coopera- 
tion. They are addresses delivered with episcopal authority to 
the diocesan flock. A paper must have a policy. A Catholic 
paper must have a Catholic policy, and no such policy is possible 
without education being an element. The school report in the 
diocesan organ is an annual statement that honors the paper and 
gives reading to the subscribers. The notes at various times on 
conferences, school standings in contests and examinations and 
other interesting school happenings are important features that 
generally have copy value enough to occupy the front page. The 
superintendent who uses the diocesan organ is an asset to a 
Bishop in popularizing his schools and making possible many of 
the designs he has at heart.” 

The Rev. Francis J. Bredestege, Superintendent of Schools of 
the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, discussing “The Superintendent 
and the Problem of Supervision of Instruction,” said that the 
supervision of teaching means “watching the teacher at work for 
the precise purpose of helping her to do her work better.” “What 
we must remember,” he added, “is that all the interviews and 
conferences, all the recordings and analyzings, all our visits and 
readings are a means to an end, and that end is the better com- 
mand of the requirements of better classroom procedure and 
teaching. We gather and correlate that the classroom teacher 
may get from us a better command of curriculum material and 
teaching objectives. Their satisfactory presence and use is the 
gauge of our success, making the classroom a place for better and 
quicker learning of the socially most necessary material on the 
part of the system’s pupils.” 

“The Catholic schools have a tremendous advantage in the 
devotedness of their teachers, in the religious motivation, and in 
the permanent, professional nature of the teaching staff,” the 


Very Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Macelwane, Superintendent of: 
Schools of the Diocese. of Toledo, declared in. discussing “The: 
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Superintendent’s Responsibility for the Professional Advance- 
ment of His Teachers.” “But,” Monsignor Macelwane continued, 
“we must have better educated teachers. Every elementary 
school must have a staff as highly trained in its field as the high 
schools now possess. This is the road to progress. The Catholic 
schools have a wonderful work to do and an exceptional oppor- 
tunity of doing it but they will not succeed unless they can pro- 
duce not a few but thousands of highly trained teachers and 
principals.” 

The Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Secretary General of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association and Director of the 
N. C. W. C. Department of Education, addressing the closing ses- 
sion on “The Preparation of the Priest for the Office of Diocesan 
Superintendent,” said, in part: 

“Tf the work of the future were to be done by the men who 
have labored until now, we would have nothing to worry about. 
But one by one they are laying down their burdens and suc- 
cessors must be found for them. Moreover, in the newer dioceses 
of the country, the office of superintendent of schools has just 
been established and has no traditions or experience from which 
to borrow. It would be manifestly unwise to force the superin- 
tendent of the future to begin at the beginning as did the super- 
intendent of the past. Not to speak of the danger of undoing 
much of the work that has been accomplished, such a policy 
would fail to make capital of achievement and would retard prog- 
ress. We would be learning lessons already learned, and failing 
to learn those as yet unlearned. Today there exists, thanks to 
the men who have heretofore administered the Catholic schools 
of this country, a body of knowledge which when classified and 
organized becomes the science of Catholic school administration. 
Equipped with this science, the future superintendent can address 
himself wisely and with some promise of effectiveness to the 
problems that press at the moment. Without it, he is doomed 
to follow the wasteful course of trial and error.” 

The Rev. Dr. Paul E. Campbell, Superintendent of Schools of 
the Diocese of Pittsburgh, presented a paper dealing with the 
importance of diocesan school records, and discussing what 
records should be kept, and what information should be incor-. 
porated in the diocesan superintendent’s annual report. 
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The Rev. William R. Kelly, Executive Secretary of the School 
Board, Archdiocese of New York, speaking on “The Superinten- 
dent’s Relations with Public Authorities and the Officials in the 
Public School System,” said: 

“Catholics are perfectly aware of their duty to the common- 
weal. They maintain, moreover, that a basic moral issue under- 
lies the development of public spirited ideals. Children must 
learn the fundamental lessons' of respect for law and authority 
before they can be taught lessons in good citizenship. They must 
recognize the sanctions of religion. Such is the conviction of 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish groups constituting the Greater 
New York Interfaith Committee. ... It is significant to find 
in the proceedings of civic groups and in the utterances of emi- 
nent men a recognition of religion’s part in citizenship. The tide 
has turned. Presently the Catholic schools once maligned as 
unpatriotic will be revealed as the champion of every civic 
virtue.” 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Bonner, Superintendent of Schools 
in the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, discussing “The Relation of 
the Superintendent to the Diocesan High School,” treated in 
particular the administration of the diocesan high schools of 
Philadelphia. 

The Rev. Daniel F. Cunningham, Superintendent of Schools 
of the Archdiocese of Chicago, read a paper which the Rev. Felix 
N. Pitt, Superintendent of Schools of the Diocese of Louisville, 
had prepared on “Diocesan Examinations—How Most Effective- 
ly Conducted and Evaluated.” Father Pitt was unable to be 
present at the meeting. “Evaluation,” Father Pitt’s paper said, 
“means an analysis of the results of the diocesan examinations 
to attain the purposes for which they were given. The primary 
purpose is to obtain definite knowledge of the character of work 
being done in the schools, a knowledge which will serve as a 
guide to the diocesan office in shaping or directing the educa- 
tional policy. A careful study of the results as a whole and those 
of each school in particular is important if the examinations are 
to serve the useful administrative purpose for which they are 
intended.” 

‘The Rev. Dr. John M. Wolfe, Superintendent of Schools of the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque, speaking on “The Superintendent’s Part 
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in the Formulation of the Curriculum for the Catholic Elemen- 
tary School,” said: “There must be religion in everything the 
child learns, if the child is to be religious in everything that he 
does. If he is to be religious as an adult in his accounting in the 
marts of trade, as well as in his worship on Sunday, he must 
associate the religious motive with arithmetic as well as with his 
catechism.” 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING, N. C. E. A., PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
JUNE 22, 23, 24, 25. 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association will be held in Philadelphia, Pa., on 
Monday to Thursday, June 22-25, 1931. The Association is wel- 
comed to Philadelphia by His Eminence, D. Cardinal Dougherty, 
who has directed that all necessary arrangements be made for 
the convenience and entertainment of the large number of Cath- 
olic educators who are expected to attend. 

The officers of the Departments and the committees in charge 
of programs are now considering the subjects to be discussed 


and the writers to be selected for these papers. There is every 
reason to anticipate that the Philadelphia meeting will be one 
of the most important in the history of the Association. 


A COLLEGE YEAR ABROAD 


Miss Erin Samson (Bacheliére és Lettres, M.A., B.Litt. Oxon.), 
formerly a member of the Trinity College faculty, at present 
attached to the Catholic University of Paris, conducts each year 
‘@ group of women students to Paris to be enrolled at the Sor- 
bonne and at the Catholic University. 

Juniors who major French are accepted in the group, and grad- 
uate students who wish to perfect their French or to begin the 
language. 

Undergraduates are able to spend nine months in France, 
visiting other countries during the holidays, and yet complete 
their third college year so that when they return to their colleges 
the following September, they will be accepted as eed with 
only a few extra class hours. 

Graduates may obtain a diploma which is an excellent recom- 
mendation for the teaching of French.. The better schools prefer 
teachers who have studied in France. 
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The undergraduate must, of course, join an organization, if 
she wishes to substitute foreign study for a college year. But 
the graduate student does well to go abroad also as a member of 
a group whose director and tutors will help her in her work and 
social adjustments. 

Miss Samson’s organization has been formed chiefly for women 
students of Catholic Colleges, although others may be admitted 
with special permission. 

The courses in French Literature, History, Composition, etc., 
are held at the Sorbonne where the best professors of the Faculty 
give their lectures in simplified form for foreign students. An 
official tutor for the group coaches everyone individually through- 
out the year. The Catholic University gives a special course in 
Psychology for the Juniors and Miss Samson offers two or three 
English courses (19th Century Poets, Shakespeare, Versifica- 
tion). One afternoon a week she devotes to the study of French 
monuments, museums, local customs, for which the colleges give 
a 1-hour credit. 

The Paris study group for Catholic colleges is approved by 
Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore; Rt. Rev. 
John J. Swint, Bishop of Wheeling; Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, 
Rector Emeritus of the Catholic University of America; Rt. Rev. 
Mgr. Baudrillart, Recteur de |’Institut Catholique, Paris; and 
Judge Alfred J. Talley. 

For information write to Miss Erin Samson, or to Professor 
René Samson, McLean, Va. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Da Guglielmo D’Auvergne a San Tomaso D’Aquino. Vol. 1 
(William of Auvergne and the Ascent to God), by Amato Mas- 
novo. Milan, Societo Editrice “Vita e Pensiero,” 1930, pp. 


viii+283 (paper). 

This is the first volume of a study designed to cover the phi- 
losophy of the period beginning with William of Auvergne and 
continuing to St. Thomas Aquinas. During this time, extending 
over about twenty years, occurred some of the great disputes 
and troubles at the University of Paris; it is noted for the intro- 
duction of the mendicant orders into the magisterial chairs. The 
study is comparative, and prepared to give an insight into the 
whole development of the thought of these important years. This 
first volume lays the ground for a more particular examination 
of the various trends of the development, which will be presented 
in a second volume to follow. The original documents are care- 
fully cited, and the reader is enabled to learn from the lips of 
the great men of the thirteenth century their answer to problems 
agitated at the present time under different aspects. 

The work begins with a highly interesting account of the great 
“strike” of professors and students at Paris, in the year 1229. 
William of Auvergne, whom Gregory IX had himself appointed 
as Bishop of Paris, raising him from the diaconate to the priest- 
hood and the episcopacy, had scarcely been in office a year when 
the troubles began. In February of 1229, during the Carnival 
time, just before Lent began, certain young Flemish clerics had 
gotten into a dispute with an innkeeper over their bill. Blows 
were exchanged, and certain men running to the assistance of the 
innkeepers routed the clerics, who, according to Matthew of 
Paris, were “beautifully beaten.” The next day the clerics 
returned in greater force and upset the wine barrels and spilt the 
wine over the street. The Prior of St. Marcellus, in whose dis- 
trict this occurred, made complaint to the Papal Legate and the 
Bishop of Paris; these latter went to the Queen (who was then 
exercising government), and demanded reparation. The result 
was that an armed force of brutal police were sent to the Uni- 
versity precincts, who, without searching out the guilty ones, 
struck at random and killed a number of students, wounded many 
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and robbed others. Hearing of the matter, the masters of the 
University broke all classes and went to the Legate and the 
Queen to protest against the injustice. But they obtained no 
satisfaction; so all professors and students departed from Paris, 
most going to Angers, some to Orleans. William of Auvergne 
was rather pleased at their departure; he assigned a theological 
chair in the University to the Dominicans, and Roland of Cre- 
mona became the first Dominican to exercise the “solemn magis- 
terium” in the theological faculty. 

But the matter did not stop with this. When it was brought to 
the ears of Gregory IX he wrote to William that he was sorry 
he had appointed him; he did not wish to see the University 
perish, either from police or from Queen or Bishop. He ordered 
that they should be permitted to return, and that students who 
had gone out should not be deprived of their degrees. However, 
he accepted the entrance of the Dominicans as a fact, legally 
done, and allowed it to stand. The Dominicans had a good deal 
of sympathy on the part of the student body ; it was for this very 
reason that William had used them in an attempt to divide the 
dissidents. William himself had a strong dislike for some of the 
professors, which he freely expressed. 

But there was more back of his action than regard for the 
Dominicans, dislike of certain professors, and the eventualities 
of the students’ quarrel. It appears that in 1228, certain com- 
pacts had been entered into with the University, and William 
may have felt his power curtailed. The University of Toledo in 
Spain invited the strikers to come thither, promising them not 
only their own disciplinary control, but also access to the works 
of Aristotle. From this we know that a question of teaching, or 
doctrine, lay at the bottom of the strenuous action taken. This 
dated back to 1210 and 1215, when the works of Aristotle, David 
of Dinant and a number of others were condemned. The Do- 
minicans, in May, 1229, forbade the use of the pagans and the 
“philosophers” to their theological students. In July, 1228, 
Gregory IX had already ordered theology to be taught, unadul- 
terated with the figments of the philosophers. He did not forbid 
the study of profane science, but limited it, so that theology 
would not be subservient to it. It is thus clear that the condem- 
nations of Aristotle of 1210 and 1215 had not met with success. 
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William of Auvergne believed that all the service which the 
works of Aristotle could render to truth had been rendered; 
as a philosopher he had strongly decided not to let himself be 
overcome by the authority of Aristotle which, he warned, could 
only have “dialectical,” i.e., probable, value. A point is here 
noted by Amato Masnovo, which was overlooked by historians 
like Stockl, De Wulf and Geyer, viz., that in adopting the defini- 
tion of the soul given by Aristotle in the Il de Anima, c.1, Wil- 
liam left out one important word. Aristotle states that the soul 
is the “first perfection of an organic, physical body.” William 
leaves out the word “first.” He ridicules the very doctrine which 
Aquinas was later to defend, viz., that there is only one substan- 
tial form in man. 

It is only with this hitherto unnoticed doctrinal setting that we 
are able to fathom the Great Charter given to the University 
when Gregory IX finally adjusted the disputes in 1231. 

While this question is treated only in the first chapter of the 
work under review, it seemed well to call attention to it at 
some length, as the matter is frequently not well understood. 
The major part of the book (which has nine chapters in all) is 
concerned with philosophical views and teachings. The Ansel- 
mian Ontologism, Exaggerated Realism, Innateism, Eclecti- 
cism, and William of Auvergne’s philosophy are studied and 
compared. A somewhat striking discovery is the affinities of 
William with certain theories of David Hume, the Scottish skep- 
tic. William makes an upward march, freeing himself as he 
goes from the various systems named above; but he remained 
immersed in a synthetic apriorism, occasioned by the then ex- 
isting theories about synderesis. 

We trust that the second volume of this profound study will 
soon appear; if it fulfill the promise of the first, it will clarify 
many of our ideas about the background that produced Thomas 
Aquinas, and make more vivid for us what sometimes appear 
as the dull and lifeless pages of some of the great scholastics. 
F. A. Watsu, O.8.B. 


Problemi di Metafisica e di Criteriologia, by Amato Masnovo. 
Milano: Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero,” 1930. Pp. 50. 


In this monograph, two views found in the works of Cardinal 
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Mercier are controverted. The one concerns Mercier’s opinion 
about the ground of intrinsic possibility. It may be found in the 
“Manual of Modern Philosophy,” of Cardinal Mercier, on page 
423, Vol. I, of the authorized English translation (Herder, 1916), 
expressed in these words: “An immediate basis for the intrinsic 
possibility of beings, is, in our opinion, afforded us in the con- 
tingent beings to which our experience extends.” The other 
is the Cardinal’s teaching that ontological and transcendental 
truth is found in the conformity of a thing imagined or per- 
ceived at the present moment with an ideal type previously 
formed by the human mind. This opinion can be found on 
page 460 of the work mentioned above. 

Masnovo argues that both of these are departures from tra- 
ditional scholasticism and errors. For there can be no intrinsic 
possibility without God; not granting His existence, any opinion 
about the possibility or impossibility of a combination of notes 
is simply capricious. There is an illegitmate transition from the 
order of thought to the order of reality. Thus an abstract es- 
sence can be considered as referable in thought to an indefinite 
number of new individuals; but this does not suffice to make 
these individuals ontologically possible, as Mercier would claim. 

In Mercier’s notion of conformity of an object with an ideal 
type already in the human mind, there is truth, but not transcen- 
dental truth. There is confusion of the order of knowing and 
the order of being. The human mind must arrive at reality be- 
fore it can require anything of it. The ideal type formed from 
real being by the human mind is not the measure of the real 
being. 

Masnovo makes out a good case, especially for the definition 
of ontological truth. But he does not answer Mercier’s ab esse 
ad posse valet illatio in the case of the foundation of intrinsic 
possibility. 

F. A. Watsu, O. S. B. 


Problems in Educational Psychology, by Walter J. Gifford and 
Clyde P. Shorts. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran and Com- 


pany, 1931. Pp. 728. Price, $3.00. 
Students of Educational Psychology who have found difficulty 
in keeping abreast of the flood of literature dealing with the sub- 
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ject (and their name is no doubt Legion) will welcome this volume 
which furnishes them with an orderly selection of excerpts from 
the writings of most of the leading authors in the field. The 
material thus collected has been organized in such a way as to 
present a connected and logical treatment of the major topics 
with which the prospective teacher needs to be familiar. The 
volume is divided into six parts, as follows: Introduction, dealing 
with the Objectives and Scope of Educational Psychology; Bio- 
logical Foundations of Behavior; Motivation of Behavior; Psy- 
chology of Learning; Individual Differences; and Growth and 
Development of Personality. Each part, following the first, is 
divided into several chapters and each chapter embraces two or 
more sub-divisions or sections. Each section is preceded by a 
series of Suggested Problems and at the close of the chapter we 
have a number of Supplementary Learning Exercises and an an- 
notated reference list for further reading. The arrangement 
leaves little to be desired and the volume may well be used as a 
basal text for a course in Educational Psychology. Its greatest 
usefulness, however, will be in the line of collateral reading. For 
this latter purpose the present reviewer recommends it without 
hesitation. 

A criticism of the readings selected would develop into a dis- 
cussion of the philosophical tenets both of the authors of the book 
and of the writers they quote, which is not within the scope of 
this review. According to the statement of the Preface, the point 
of view is eclectic and the readings are chosen from any legitimate 
school of psychologists. There is no difficulty, however, in deter- 
mining where the authors’ preference lies. Thorndike is facile 
Princeps in their estimation with Woodworth a close second. 
Dewey, as might be expected, looms large. Watson is quoted 
much more frequently than his present status in the field of 
psychology would seem to justify. Pearson’s name does not appear 
in the Index. The authors are apparently not familiar with the 
Dynamic Psychology of Thomas Verner Moore who may, we 
think, be considered a representative of a legitimate school of 
psychology. Let us hope the Nihil Obstat did not give rise to a 
defense reaction on the part of the authors. We prefer to believe 
the omission was due to an oversight. However, the absence of 
“soul,” “will,” “voluntary action,” “moral sentiment” and other 
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terms that some of us are wont to associate with the study of 
psychology leads to a suspicion that one school at least is not 
considered “legitimate.” The concept of personality developed 
in Chapter XX falls far short of what this same school maintains. 
But we said we had no intention of criticizing the philosophy 
underlying this book so we shall rest satisfied with recommending 
it to our readers for what it undoubtedly is: a splendid, though 
incomplete, compendium of modern thought in the field of Edu- 
cational Psychology. 
Epwarp B. Jorpan. 


Educational Measurement in the Elementary Grades, by I. N. 
Madsen. Yonkers, N. Y., The World Book Co., 1930. Pp. 
x +294. Price, $2.00. 

As stated in the preface, this book is intended to be a presenta- 
tion of the minimum essentials of educational measurements for 
students in normal schools. Its content is restricted to tests for 
the subjects of the elementary school. 

The conventional nature of the book may be observed from 
the distribution of topics. Two chapters are devoted to the need 
and uses of tests. The third and fourth chapters, comprising 
about one sixth of the text, describe such elementary statistical 
methods as will be needed in handling test scores and interpreting 
facts about tests. Two chapters deal with intelligence and intelli- 
gence tests. The discussion of the tests in the elementary school 
subjects according to subject is limited to two chapters and the 
treatment accorded each subject is necessarily very brief. The 
meaning, advantages, and disadvantages of several types of 
derived scores are described in a short chapter. The tenth 
chapter is devoted to the uses of intelligence and educational tests. 
The final chapter deals with the improvement of written ex- 
aminations. 

In writing a text of this type, an author is confronted with 
numerous difficulties. Madsen has presented the subject clearly. 
A comparatively large amount of matter has been compressed 
within reasonable limits. The most conspicuous limitation that 
this book has in the opinion of the reviewer is its failure to clarify 
the subject of the diagnostic uses of educational tests. Teachers 
derive valuable information from tests in regard to specific details 
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that need emphasizing, re-teaching, drill, etc. The author has 
failed to demonstrate to his readers how such ends may be ac- 
complished. The brief discussion on the nature of intelligence 
is unrelated to the nature of the tests whose description follows. 
Of the tests described in the section on the measurement of 
achievement, several at least are of very little value and have 
been supplanted by tests that Madsen does not mention. This is 
true of practically every subject. It is acknowledged that prefer- 
ences differ but reliable investigations by independent persons 
have shown that quite a few of the tests described in this book 
do not conform to the requirements. 

In view of these distinct limitations, the reviewer cannot recom- 
mend this text for classes in educational measurements in normal 
schools. For such a purpose it is no improvement over books 
published previously. 

T. G. Foran. 


The Teacher in the New School, by Martha Peck Porter. New 

York: World Book Company, 1930, pp. 312. 

In this book the author, who is also the teacher and the ex- 
perimenter referred to, describes an experiment in curriculum 
making conducted with third grade children in the Lincoln 
School of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York 
City. Convinced that an activity program would best bring 
out the various abilities of the children in her group, Miss Por- 
ter planned several lines of action that might be offered as sug- 
gestions if the pupils of the group lacked the initiative neces- 
sary for the successful inauguration of a worth-while program of 
this type. 

In chapter two the author tells us that the function of activity 
in education is an important one, but one concerning which 
there are many misconceptions. Only those activities which are 
genuinely educative should be chosen, and always with the 
needs and interests of the children in mind. The activity might 
take the form of dramatic play. It might be constructing, ex- 
perimenting, investigating, taking trips, etc., or it might be the 
pursuit of some purely intellectual interest. At any rate, the 
teacher must know that the “kind of activity in which children 
engage shall offer many educational opportunities, shall encour- 
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age to ever-widening interests, and shall help to a constantly 
growing understanding of the world in which they live, and 
shall suggest increasingly stimulating ideas for creative work 
of all kinds.” 

Chapters three to eight inclusive are concerned with the de- 
scription and results of various units of activity. The subject 
matter of these activities was not fixed in advance but was 
sought as the need arose for it. Constant curi. sity on the part 
of the pupils was rewarded by many new and interesting ex- 
periences. Encouraging an ever eager curiosity constituted the 
main purpose of the teacher. 

Chapter nine contains a summary of the year’s work. The 
four major units of work covered were: “A Study of Holland,” 
“A Study of the Far North,” “A Study of China,” and “A Study 
of Circus Animals.” A detailed account of the Holland Study 
and the activities that grew out of it will give some insight into 
the method by which the other units were handled. The teacher 
stimulated the pupils to the study of Holland by exhibiting a 
number of Dutch costumes and allowing the children to try 
them on. She directed the children how to make first-hand 
contacts with some aspects of Dutch life by encouraging them 
to visit houses furnished in Dutch fashion, by having them con- 
tribute to an exhibit of Dutch objects, by helping them enter- 
tain a visitor from Holland, by allowing them to have lunches 
at which Dutch cheese and cocoa were served. Lastly, she en- 
couraged them to dramatize scenes from Dutch life and to sing 
genuine Dutch music. Each child read about twenty books 
treating of Dutch life and customs. As a result of these activi- 
ties a great body of knowledge about Holland was accumulated. 
This might be classified under the following headings: Geogra- 
phy, Map-study, History, Science, Dramatic Play, Writing, 
Reading, Drawing and Modeling. 

The greatest development took place in the field of reading. 
The children were given the Haggerty Reading Test, Sigma I, at 
the beginning of the year and their scores kept on record. The 
second form of this test administered in May of the same scho- 
lastic year showed a marked improvement in the majority of 
the group. Form one of the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale 
was given to those children in February and Form two in May. 
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The results attained by each in the latter test were decidedly 
better than those received on the former test. 

Chapter ten gives the results of a similar activity program ap- 
plied in a Public School situation with very gratifying results, 
even though the conditions in this latter instance were not as 
favorable as those which obtained at the Lincoln School. 

The activities described above were conducted along social 
lines, the spirit of cooperativeness being encouraged wherever 
possible. This method of working out a curriculum is carrying 
out literally the definition of education given by John Dewey. 
He says that education is not preparation for life; it is life. 
He maintains that the child has a life of his own and that it is 
the duty of the schools to provide the experiences that will en- 
able him to live that life. Deweys scheme of social education 
allows no space for religion. Since he himself does not believe 
in the immortality of the soul, the preparation for a future life 
plays no part in his educational program. Education for this 
life, or social efficiency, constitutes the ultimate aim in his 
scheme. 

We cannot help wondering what results would follow from 
the above program of activities if it were motivated by a 
Catholic philosophy, and conducted by teachers whose ultimate 
aim differs from the above because it is entirely other-worldly. 
We cannot refrain from asking ourselves, “Should not a Catho- 
lic curriculum be different from one based on a false philoso- 
phy?” To an outward observer two such curricula may appear 
identical because the activities are similar, but we feel justi- 
fied in thinking that a wide difference between the two exists 
because of the great dissimilarity which obtains between the 
respective methods of motivation. The one ends in worldly 
considerations, the other extends into eternity. God, the Bea- 
tific Vision, is the goal of the latter, while the former finds its 
rest in mundane satisfactions. The outer sameness between the 
two methods is but a cloak which disguises, as it were, the di- 
vergence between the inward development which is taking place 
in both instances. Vonier emphasizes this distinction very 
well in a reflection which he makes on the life of our dear Lord. 
He says: “Inside the ordinary setting of human life room was 
found for infinite sanctity to act, to move, to learn obedience 
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from the things He suffered. . . . The profound significance 
of His way lies in the inward possibilities of the ordinary hu- 
man life.’ 

In the opinion of the reviewer this type of activity would lend 
itself admirably to a Catholic curriculum. If, as we believe, 
the freedom exercised in the activity schools of the present was 
born of the sixteenth century revolt, the freedom that would 
dominate in a Catholic school would be that which Saint Paul 
defined for us, “The freedom wherewith Christ has made us 
free.” The proper exercise of this latter freedom might enable 
the children influenced by it to share with the mystics a greater 
knowledge of the Hypostatic Union, the Priesthood of Christ, 
the destruction of the guilt of sin through the redemptive work 
of Christ, and the Eucharistic mystery both as a sacrifice and 
as a food.? It might help them to come to a greater realization 
of the fact that Christ did not exhaust Himself in the Incarna- 
tion; that the Incarnation is not just something that happened 
two thousand years ago, but it is something that is still hap- 
pening in the souls of men.® 

All Catholic teachers undoubtedly will welcome the day which 
sees the re-establishment of an experimental school in which 
once more a Catholic curriculum can be subjected to experi- 
ment. The school which served as an experimental school and 
also as an observation school for students pursuing education 
courses at the Catholic University of America ceased to exist 
a few years ago. This school was under the direct supervision 
of the Rev. George Johnson, Professor of Education at the 
Catholic University, and was doing excellent work. In a few 
more years it would have had a worth-while contribution to 
make to Catholic Elementary education, but alas, such time 
was not allowed and the Catholic teacher was deprived of that 
which would have been most helpful. Is it too much to hope 
that in the very near future the Catholic University of America 
will see its way to the inauguration of another such project, for 
it is most fitting that in the center of Catholic education in this 


*Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B., . New and Eternal Covenant. New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 1930, pp. . 

*Dom Anscar Vonier, op. cit., 

* Fulton J. Sheen, Philosophy w Relvion Course. Catholic University 
America, 1928-29. 
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country should germinate the seed of a curriculum that will 
go forth and take root and in time flourish in all parts of these 
United States? 

Sister M. Evcenia Kuaty, I.H.M. 
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